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A cultivated Japanese gentleman, at present study- 
ing in this country, writes, unsolicited, regarding 
Dr. William Elliot Griffis’s new book, HONDA, 
THE SAMURAI: 

. “TI finished the perusal of your 
new book to-day. Tread through 
with increasing interest and 
deep admiration. As a Japanese 
let me thank you for giving be- 
fore the English readers such an 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


Se Sherman has reported an amendment 
to the Republican caucus bill which vastly im- 
provesthat measure. It strikes out the provision for 
the purchase of $180,000,000 more of silver bullion, 
and provides for the issue of $200,000,000 of two 
per cent. bonds, to be used for the purchase of out- 
standing bonds bearing a higher rate of interest. 
These bonds can of course be used by the National 
banks to secure bank-note circulation up to their 
par value. It has been the glory of our National 


banking system that through it the Government 


bonds have supplied the country with a costless cir- 
culating medium in all respects as good as gold. 
The defect of the system has been that the advan- 
tage therefrom has gone almost exclusively to the 
banks. In the proposed two per cents this defect 
is largely cured. In the first place, the Govern- 


ment could not borrow money at two per cent. ex- 


cept from banks privileged to issue notes on the 
bonds they purchase ; and in the next place, through 
its tax of one per cent. on National bank-note cir- 
culation, the Government really gets back one-half 
of the interest which it nominally pays. In other 
words, the Government and the banks divide the 
benefits which come from the use of the Govern- 
ment debt to supply the circulating medium. In 
the use of credit currency of this sort there is no 
inflation of prices. Gold remains the measure of 
value; the paper is merely the medium of exchange. 
Our present National bank notes and greenbacks 
involve no repudiation of the principles of political 
economy except as distorted by the bondholding 
contractionists, who rule England and have at- 
tempted to ruleAmerica. The principle laid down 
by Ricardo is almost a self-evident one: “ A cur- 
rency is in its most perfect state when it consists 
wholly of paper money, but of paper money of 
equal value with the gold which it professes to repre- 
sent. The use of paper instead of gold substitutes 
the cheapest in place of the most expensive medium.” 
The instant convertibility of bank notes secured by 
Government bonds cannot be questioned, and the 
continued use of such notes as now provided for 
by the Republican caucus bill is vastly preferable 
to the increased purchases of silver at first contem- 
plated. 


* * 
* 


It is not legitimate to call the rule introduced 
into the Senate, enabling the majority to bring a 
debate on any pending measure to a close, a “gag 
law.” The rule is conservatively constructed. It 
provides that after any measure has been under 
consideration for a reasonable time, the majority 
may order that the debate thereon shall be closed, 
and thereafter action shall be taken on the measure 
and on amendments then pending without further 
debate, except that every Senator may speak once 
for a period not exceeding thirty minutes. The 
Senate should have power to bring its deliberations 
to an end, and the minority should not have power 


to prevent action on a pending measure after 


reasonable opportunity for its discussion has been 
afforded, and after such discussion. Thirty min- 
utes to each Senator is time enough for the purposes 
of protest. The chief objection to this rule is the 
Occasion and time of its introduction, for it is 
hardly concealed, and cannot be denied, that its 
real object is to enable the majority to carry 
through the Senate the Lodge Election bill—a 
measure which the people at the last election have, 
as definitely as they could, voted against. 


In his forthcoming report General Morgan, Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, lays stress, and not 
too much stress, on the importance of permanency 
of tenure in the Indian Office. We quote from 
this portion of his report two sentences to which all 
who have any familiarity with the Indian service 
will say amen : 

‘‘If there is any place in the entire range of official 
employment where the employee should feel untrammeled 
by mere partisan considerations, and free to devote his 
entire strength and time to the work to which he has been 
appointed, and where he is to be freed from the temptation 
to unfaithfulness or dishonesty by the fear of removal for 
mere political reasons, it ought to be in the Indian service. 
The spirit, if not the rules, of the civil service should be 
extended absolutely over this entire branch of public work. 
The Indians have no politics, and those sent to them as 
agents ought to be concerned absolutely and only with the 
promotion of their welfare.’’ 

The recent Indian disturbances give emphasis to 
this recommendation. An inexperienced agent, 
appointed, not for knowledge of Indian affairs, but 
for skill in party political manipulation, runs away 
from his office at the first serious indications of an 
Indian mélée, and does not return until the troops 
come withhim. This is the result of Civil Service 
Deform. Imagine the Chief of Police of New 
York or Chicago running away from the city be- 
cause there is a mélée in the streets which threatens 
to become a riot, and not coming back again until 
he brings up the rear of the National Guard ! 


If we are to have a non-partisan and permanent 
Indian service, it can only be secured by making 


the Commissioner of Indian Affairs the real execu- 


tive head of his Bureau. Under the present sys- 
tem General Morgan has no voice in the appoint- 
ment of the Indian agents and inspectors who are 
under his direction, and no power to remove them 
if their service is inefficient and unsatisfactory. 
Practically he can do nothing. He can only make 
recommendations to the Secretary of the Interior, 
and the Secretary of the Interior, who is the head 
also of the Pension Bureau, the Land Office, and 
the Patent Office, is so overcrowded with details 
that the recommendations of the Indian Commis- 
sioner must often lie for days and weeks without 
action, and sometimes be buried and forgotten al- 
together. It is, in the nature of the case, impossi- 
ble that the Secretary of the Interior sbould be 
able to master all the details of so complicated a 
Department, and if it is not practicable, as perhaps 
it is not, to raise the office of Indian Commissioner 
to the rank of a Departmental office, it would be 


entirely practicable for the President and the Sec. 


retary of the Interior to delegate absolute author. 
ity of appointment and removal to the head of the 
Indian Bureau, taking his pledge not to use that 
power for political purposes, and holding him re- 
sponsible for results. Why not? 
* 

The Judiciary Commission of New York State 
has revised the revision which it completed last 
summer, and which it found could not be accepted 
by the Legislature. This Commission is composed of 
the ablest lawyers of the State—men whose appoint- 
ment, as Governor Hill has said, gave more general 
satisfaction than any others he ever made. Yet 
the proposition which has had to be changed most 
radically is one which was forced upon an unsym- 
pathetic majority by the three ablest men on 
the Commission—Messrs. Corlis, Hornblower, and 
Choate, of this city. Its summary rejection recalls 
Bentham’s distrust of lawyers as law reformers 
—the most learned of them being often the most 
thoroughly imbued with a caste sentiment. These 
leaders of the New York bar wished to emancipate 
the courts from the “local influence” of public 


sentiment, particularly as voiced by the newspa 
pers. They therefore proposed that the “ Gen- 
eral Term of the Supreme Court,” which should 
relieve the Court of Appeals, should be composed 
of twenty judges, to be elected by the State at 
large, and should be entirely distinct from the pres- 
ent Supreme Court, whose judges are elected by the 
voters of the district in which they live. It was found 
that the retention of this proposition would prove 
fatal to the entire work of the Commission. The 
revision which has just been completed provides 
that the new court shall be merely an extension 
and expansion of the Supreme Court, and that its 
twenty judges shall be elected by districts. Once 
every five years the Governor shall select from all 
the justices the twenty who shall sit in General Term. 
As was proposed last summer, these twenty justices 
shall be divided into four courts, and where their 
decisions are unanimous appeals to the Court of 
Appeals are limited to certain specified classes of 
cases. It is believed that by this expedient the 
calendar of the Court of Appeals can be cleared so 
that appeals to it shall not amount to the — 


postponement of justice. 


* * 


An en has been for some time going on to 
secure in this State a law providing for the estab- 
lishment of municipal lodging-houses and the 
appointment of police matrons for the city of New 
York. Comparatively recent laws (1886, 1888) 
authorize the establishment of municipal lodging- 
houses for the shelter at night of such homeless 
people as are now compelled to seek accommodation 
in police station-houses, and also the designation of 
one or more station-houses for the confinement of 
women under arrest, and the appointment of two 
police matrons for each of such places. The Grand 
Jury last week called attention to the insufficient 
accommodation in station-houses for the lodgers, 
and urged that the law, which is now permissive, be 
made mandatory. It also points out the fact that 
the Police Commissioners have taken no steps for the 
appointment of police matrons under the second law, 
and urge that this law also be made mandatory. 
The Grand Jury assert that the two Commissioners 
who oppose any action under the law have given no 
valid reason for their opposition, and, after reading 
a reported interview with one of them, we are 
quite of the opinion of the Grand Jury. The only 
objections interposed are that special provision for 
the confinement of women and for their oversight 
by police matrons would involve increased expendi- 
ture, and that police matrons of proper character 
could not endure the foul language of many of the 
abandoned and drunken women who are taken to 
the station-houses. In our judgment, there is 
nothing in either of these objections. The city can 
afford to pay for proper provision for the right 
treatment of criminal women, and the morals of the 
purest and best women will not be degraded by an 
endeavor to render womanly service to women who 
are the most degraded and depraved. | 


* 


A political event of some importance was the 
dinner given by the Reform Club of. New York 
City last week. This club is organized, as its name 
indicates, to promote political reforms, chief among 
which it places such a reform of the tariff as will | 
make it a tariff for revenue, chiefly if not exclu- 
sively. The most notable speeches of the evening 
were made by ex-President Cleveland and Govern- 
or Rassell. The reception given to ex-President 
Cleveland was extremely enthusiastic, and an un- 
mistakable recognition of him as, in the jadgment 
of the Club, the N ational leader of those who are 
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pledged to this principle in National taxation. The 
speeches of the evening were outspoken and unam- 
biguous, in favor of a reduction of the tariff in 
accordance with the fundamental principles enun- 
ciated in Mr. Cleveland’s now famous message, 
and the dinner itself constitutes another significant 
indication that at least the Young Democracy are 
committed to this principle, have the courage of 
their convictions, and care much to win a victory 
for a principle and not at all to win a vietory for 
@ party without principles. Almost as conspicu- 
ous as the ovation to ex-President Cleveland was 


the absence of Governor Hill. 


* * 


By a majority of 1,171 Mr. Parnell was beaten 
in the Kilkenny election, after a full and vigorous 
personal canvass. He is now endeavoring to mini- 
mize the force of his defeat; but nothing can 
diminish the force of the facts. His first appeal 
to the Irish people, made under very favorable 
circumstances for his own cause, has been met by 

an emphatic rejection. There are one hundred and 
three Irish constituencies, and Mr. Parnell] announces 
that he will contest every one of the one hundred 
and two remaining election divisions and boroughs 
before he will surrender. A man in Mr. Parnell’s 
position must depend for success entirely on his 
personal force. All other forces are steadily 
draining him of strength. It is only as he can 
overcome the moral weakness of his cause by his 


personal power that he can hope to succeed. Mr. 


Parnell has failed in his first endeavor, after mak- 
ing the greatest efforts of which he is capable. 
There are two other facts which will steadily tell 
against him. The first of these is the cutting off 
of the stream of supplies from this country. Agita- 
tion cannot be carried on in Ireland save at con- 
siderable expense, and to meet that expense con- 
tributions must be secured from this country. 
The members of Parliament receive no salaries. 
The Irish members are most of them poor men, and 
have been supported by salaries paid out of a fund 
for that purpose. 
salaries would mean the necessary disappearance 
from Parliament of a good many Irish members. 
Whatever Mr. Parnell’s power of holding on may 
be, he cannot carry on the campaign without money, 
and apparently he has cut off the supplies of 
money. In the second place, the Catholic clergy 
are making a determined and united stand against 
him. They entered aggressively into the fight at 
Kilkenny, and they will undoubtedly make an 
aggressive fight wherever the issue comes up in Ire- 
land. No-one understands better than Mr. Parnell 
himself the tremendous influence of the Catholic 
Church on the Irish peasantry. Without money 
and with this influence against him, to say nothing 
of the moral isolation in which he stands, his case is 
hopeless indeed, and would appear so to him if he 
had not, apparently, parted with that cool judgment 
which was once his chief characteristic. 


* 
* 


The first election since the franchise became 
universai in Spain was held on the 7th of De- 
cember, the occasion being the election of the 
provincial councils-general. Full reports of the 
result have not yet reached this country, but 
the telegraphic accounts report a great Conserva- 
tive victory, and the consequent surprise of the 
country, both Conservative and Liberal. The Con- 
servatives have carried forty-two out of forty-nine 
provinces, and elected two hundred and twelve out 
of three hundred and five candidates; a political 
victory almost as sweeping as that recently gained 
‘by Crispi in Italy and by the Democratic party in 
this country. This result is naturally regarded as 
affording s very trustworthy indication of the 
results of the election soon to, be held for members 
of the Cortes. Unless local causes have influenced 
‘the Spanish electors in voting for members of the 
provincial councils-general, it is evident that Spain 
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is to-day distinctly Conservative, and therefore 
monarchical, in sentiment. This has been the con- 
viction of a good many careful observers for a long 
time past, eviglences of it having, from time to 
time, appeared in various directions. There is a 
lakge body of influential and intelligent Spaniards 
distinctly and definitely Liberal in political convic- 
tion ; but the lower classes, it is believed, who are 
not thoughtful or intelligent, still remain strongly 
monarchical in sentiment, more as a matter of 
intellectual inertia and habit than anything else: 
When their interests are disastrously affected by a 
Conservative measure they will vote with the 
Liberals, but politically they are still strongly 
Conservative. If this statement of the situation in 
Spain is correct, it is evident that the Liberals 
have before them that painful test of the sincerity 
and conscience of a party, a campaign of educa- 
tion. | 
* * 

The railway strike in Scotland, which paralyzed 

traffic upon three of its great railway systems 


throughout last week, shows few signs of ending. 


Mail trains are now being run with some regularity, 
but freight traffic is absolutely suspended, and the 
disastrous results upon other branches of industry 
are daily increasing. The lack of coal has forced 
factories to close their doors; while the lack of a 
market has forced the mines to close their shafts. 
In Glasgow the fear that the gas supply would be 
cut off and the city left in darkness has led the 
authorities to enlist a new force of constables for its 
protection. In the main the strikers, eight thousand 
in number, have remained peaceable, but they with 


their wives have gathered in crowds about the rail- . 


ways, and the danger of riot has several times 
seemed imminent. The question at issue is chiefly 
one of hours. The men allege that by the present 
schedules they are practically kept on duty seven- 
teen hours a day. The directors have peremptorily 
refused to treat with them, and have imbittered 
hostility toward themselves by declaring that they 
would not pay the wages due the men at the time 
of the strike, and would prosecute them for strik- 
ing without giving legal notice. For several months 
past there has been throughout Great Britain a 
reaction ‘against trades-unions. In this Scotch 
strike, however, the men have had public sympa- 
thy strongly on their side. It is thought that the 
pressure which is being brought to bear upon the 
companies by the leading business men, the munici- 
pal officials, and the members of Parliament will 
compel them to accept arbitration. In Great 
Britain less than in America can the railway com- 
panies plead that they cannot afford to grant their 
employees living hours and living wages. In spite 
of watered stocks, American roads are capitalized 
at but sixty thousand dollars per mile, while those 
of Great Britain are capitalized at two hundred 
thousand. When the public gives franchises so 
valuable as these, the public has surely the right to 
regulate the manner in which they shall be 
exercised. 
* 

The condition of the Jews in Russia continues 
to attract attention throughout the rest of Europe, 
and to call forth strong protests. Those cynical 
or fastidious critics of any expression of popular 
feeling who declare that the rest of the world has 
no concern in the domestic policy of the Russian 
Government find the instincts of the great majority 
of men decidedly against them. The civilized 
world is becoming more and more a single commu- 
nity, and as the misfortune of one part of that com- 
munity appeals instantly and effectively to the 
sympathy of another part, so does any outrage per- 
petrated upon one class of men call forth the nat- 
ural indignation of all humane persons. Russia has 
such vast material strength that there is no hope of 
reaching her on that side. It is possible, however, 
that she may be reached on the moral side 
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through an expression of the jadgment of the civil- 
ized world. That judgment is distinctly against 
her in the matter of her treatment of the Jew. We 
have more than once stated the case in these col- 
umns. In Russia the Jew cannot own land, hold 
office, or practice a profession. He is«debarred from 
the great majority of the schools, and he is compelled 
to reside in certain specified towns. He is shut out 
from most of the occupations open to intelligent 
men, and shut into sections which, by the very ne- 
cessity of overcrowding, have become worse than 
the Ghettos of the Middle Ages. All these regula- 
tions are rigidly enforced, except against those 
Jews who are able to buy off their persecutors, for 
the old medizval custom still prevails in Russia of 
taking the Jew’s money by clutching his throat. 
Stories of individual outrage and hardship, as well 
as tragedies affecting the whole community, are 
constantly being reported in Europe. At a recent 


great meeting in London, to express sympathy with 


the Jews under this renewal of persecution, the Duke 
of Westminster called attention to the fact that the 
Russian Jews exceed in number the entire population 
of Scotland. These Jews are not Nihilists or revolu- 
tionists; they are an exceedingly forbearing and 
patient people. But they have immense persist- 
ency, and there is something appalling in the 
thought of the steadily accumulating force of re- 
sentment which their inhuman treatment must breed 
in the mind of every Russian Jew against the gov- 


ernment under which he lives. 


An event of great commercial importance is the 
demonstration by English navigators that it is quite 
possible to establish trade communication with 
Siberia by way of the Arctic Sea and the great 
rivers Yenisei, Lena, and Obi. To one Captain 
Wiggins is due the chief credit of this opening of a 
new field for traffic. Following his ideas and moved 
by his arguments, English vessels have just com- 
pleted a successful voyage through the Arctic to the 
Yenisei, down the difficult channels of that river to 
a point where they were met by small steamers to 
which their cargoes were transferred and taken far 
into the interior. The voyage and return were 
made in less than three months. The significance 
of this is evident when we remember that on the 
south Siberia is cut off from civilization by im- 
passable regions of China and Turkestan, on the 
east by vast deserts, while on the west lie the great 
Russian plains. For the commerce of Western 
Europe to find an opening through the ice fields of 
the north may mean an awakening and developing 
of the country of almost illimitable possibilities. 
For Siberia is by no means an arid waste of woods 
and snow-clad steppes. Good judges declare it to 
be as fertile as Canada, and Baron Nordenskjild 
even asserts that “Siberia surpasses the North 
American continent as to the extent of cultivable 
soil, its mineral resources immense, its climate 
generally healthy.” Yet now its supplies are 
brought and its produce returned through the _— 
deserts and the dangers of the Ural mountai 
passes or the wearying Russian plains. Of course 
the northern route is open only in the summer 
season, but Captain Wiggins has shown by fifteen 
voyages that at that time this water route is not 


so difficult as to render the traffic uncertain. 


* * 
* 


Archeologists may differ about the exact histor- 
ical deductions to be drawn from the discoveries 
made by Henry Schliemann, whose death occurred 
in Berlin last week, but that those discoveries were 
extensive and important, that they have done much 
to enlarge our acquaintance with Greek and Asian 
art and life, and that in some particulars they have 
totally changed the world’s knowledge of antiquity 
—all this is‘incontestable. Dr. Schliemann’s life 
was a long demonstration of the power of persistence 
in an idea, of the possibilities of well-directed and 
intelligent effort. The son of a Lutheran pastor,in | 
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his earliest youth he became inspired with enthusias- 
tic admiration for Homer’s great poem from hear- 
ing his father read and translate the sonorous verse. 
Through his business career as grocer’s boy, porter, 
clerk, small tradesman, and wholesale merchant, he 
constantly studied and read, avidly seizing upon and 


mastering ancient and modern languages, universal | 


history, and archzology. True toa boyish declara- 
tion, he turned his mature energies and his acquired 
wealth in searching for the site of ancient Troy, 


disproved the tradition which had placed the an-- 


cient city on the site occupied by the modern vil- 
lage of Bounarbaschi, and at last, in his own words, 
“‘ plowed to the high plateau of Hissarlik, and, after 
attentive examination, became convinced that an- 
cient Troy had been baptized Illum Novum 1,425 
years after its entire destruction, 700 5.c.” The re- 
sults of his excavations and researches were given 
to the world in 1874 in “ Troy and its Remains,” 
and in subsequent volumes. In replying to a toast 
at a dinner of the London Grocers’ Company some 
years ago, Dr. Schliemann* said: “ The habit I ac- 
quired in my long career as a grocer not to do any- 
thing superficially, but to proceed in everything 
- with tact, system, and perseverance, has been of 
immense advantage to me in my archeological ex- 
plorations; and I feel bold to say that had I not 
been a grocer I could never have succeeded in dis- 
covering Troy or the five royal sepulchers of My- 


* * 
* 


The London “Times” has opened a campaign 
against General Booth and his plans for the relief 
of “Darkest England ;” and it is reinforced by 
a considerable detachment of that volunteer fire 
. company which is always ready to throw cold 
water upon any fire of enthusiasm. Charges of 
misuse of funds are already flung out with easy 
facility, but apparently with neither specifications 
nor evidence to support them, against General 
Booth. It is reported that he is not the author of 
the book, but only furnished the raw material for 
it ; and the apparently authenticated story that the 
plan was originally his wife’s, who won him over 
to it, is supplanted by another that the credit of it 
belongs to a Mr. Smith, “Commissioner” of the 
Salvation Army, who has resigned, it is said, be- 
cause the division between the charitable and the 
religious forees of the “ Army” is not sufficiently 
clear and impassable—a very serious criticism, if 
true. The only thing certain about these reports 
is Commissioner Smith’s resignation; but the re- 
sult can hardly fail to be a diminution of contribu- 
tions. Meanwhile, we have yet to see any serious 
criticism against General Booth’s plan in its general 
outlines, such as would prevent it from being 
taken up and carried into execution by an organi- 
zation less amenable to Mr. Huxley’s criticism 
than the Salvation Army. And we suspect that, 
if the truth were fully known, it would appear 
that the criticisms leveled against General Booth 
and the “Army” have, to a considerable extent, 
their secret cause in that intolerance of religion 
which is such a distinctive characteristic of certain 
types of “secularists” of our day, who would pre- 
fer to leave men to nakedness and hunger rather 
than that they should be relieved in ‘the name or 
by the instruments of religion. 


* 
* 


It is now officially reported that the Rev. Howard 
MacQueary is to be tried for heresy, and that the 
trial is to begin at Cleveland on the 7th of January. 
The gravamen of the charges against Mr. Mac- 
Queary, based on a volume of his entitled “ Evolu- 
tion of Man and Christianity,” is that”he denies 
the miraculous conception and the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. He affirms that his views on these 


subjects are shared by many eminent divines in 
the Episcopal communion, and it is not impossible 
_ that, in some sense, the Episcopal Church, as well 
as Mr. MacQueary, will be, so far as the public are 
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concerned, at least under examination if not exactly 
on trial. We observe in this connection that The 
Christian Union has been reported as sustaining 


Mr. MacQueary’s position. This report is a mis- 
take. Mr. MacQueary holds that the body of Jesus 


Christ did not rise from the dead, that there was 


only a resurrection of the spiritual body, and of 
this the digciples were able to take cognizance. We 
hold, on the contrary,as both a more credible 
hypothesis and one more consonant with the Gospel 
narratives, that the spirit of Christ rehabilitated 
the physical body. What we have said, however, 
and we here repeat it, is that the question whether 
the resurrection was of a spiritual body miracu- 
lously perceived by the disciples, or a miraculous 
resurrection of the natural body naturally perceived 
by the disciples, is a question purely hypothetical, 
and not of transcendent importance. What is of 
transcendent importance in the story of Christ’s 
resurrection is its attestation of the reality of the 
continuous life of Christ as the world’s Redeemer, 
and the continuous life of all believers in and with 
Christ. 


GENERAL NEws.—The President has nominated 
Judge Henry B. Brown, of the United States Dis- 
trict Court for Michigan, as the successor to the 
late Justice Miller of the United States Supreme 
Court. The nomination is universally conceded to 
be an excellent one in every way, and quite in the 
line of Civil Service Reform. By the burn- 
ing of the British steamship “Shanghai” in 
Chinese waters about two hundred lives were lost. 
The agreement, or modus vivendi, between 
England and France in regard to their rights on 
the French shore of Newfoundland has been re- 
newed ; it is feared that the result will be a renewal 
of the disturbances between the fishermen 
On Monday a large band of Indians under Big 
Foot and other chiefs approached the camp of 
Major Whiteside, of the Seventh Cavalry, and 
offered to surrender. They allowed the troops to 
surround them, but when the latter began to disarm 
the Indians, shots were fired from behind a tepee, 
and in a minute the fighting became general. 
Captain Wallace and five soldiers were killed and 
sixteen soldiers were wounded; at least fifty of 
the Indians were killed, the others fled to the hills. 
Octave Feuillet, the French novelist and dram- 
atist, died in Paris on Monday at the age of seventy- 
eight. 


1891. 


HIS issue of The Christian Union bears date 
the first day of the year 1891. Alexander 
Smith, in one of the most charming of his essays, 
describes the reluctance with which one stands on 
the threshold of a new year, as on the threshold of 
a new house in which there are three hundred and 
sixty-five rooms to be lighted, warmed, and fur- 
nished. It is a good thing to have a deep sense of 
responsibility, but the chief thought about the new 
year ought not to be the burdens which it will inev- 
itably impose upon us, but the opportunities it will 
as inevitably offer to us. The Christian Union, 
believing with its whole soul in a living, acting 
God, manifesting. himself through every form and 
phase of human life, believes also in all the possi- 
bilities of human nobleness and progress. It wel- 
comes the new year as a fresh opportunity for the 
working of the Divine Spirit through the souls of 
men, and for the illustration of that Spirit in 
human actidns and institutions. In these days 
nothing remains stationary; all things move with 
an ever-accelerating rapidity. The century whose 
last decade is fast passing has registered a greater 
change in many directions than any century which 
has preceded it. The Christian Union believes 
that change divinely ordered, and that the result 
of it will be the reconstruction of society on 
Christian foundations. Society is always recon- 
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structing itself. It has several times entirely 
changed its base; it has constantly modified its 
interior relations, and the result of every change 
has been, in the long run, beneficent. God moves 
in all things, although the first outeome of movement 
is sometimes destructive. The restlessness of men 
rises from those hopes and aspirations which stamp 
the soul with immortality. It is the restlessness 
which aspires because a divine impulse moves it 
from within. There is no more impressive evidence 
in history of the presence of God than the constant 
change of form ahd force which characterizes every 
great epoch. If‘is because the future is an oppor- 
tunity for the race and for individuals that we 
welcome it. And for the readers of The Christian 
Union, who are its friends and helpers, and the 
friends and helpers of those convictions for which 
it stands and that work which it tries to do, we 
can wish no happier New Year than enlarged op- 
portunities, not for material prosperity, but for 
growth and work and life. To be great through 
nobility of thought, breadth of interest, and range 
of activity is the highest fortune that can happen 


to us. 


NOT IN VAIN. 


HEN the idealist looks about the world of to- 
day, and compares it with the ideals of life 
which Christ sketched in outline eighteen centuries 
ago, he is almost inclined to ask, Did Christ live 
and teach and die in vain? Christ preached peace: 
Kurope is burdened with standing armies, and 
the United States is increasing its navy and its 
harbor fortifications. Christ preached self-sacri- 
fice: greed still struggles with greed in the mar- 
ket-place and the weakest are pushed to the 
wall. Christ preached purity and unselfishness: 
but¥it requires the complicated mechanism of an 
Australian Ballot Law to prevent our elections from 
becoming open shambles for the purchase of voters. 
Even the ministers of Christ appear to be at times 
more anxious to show that Christ’s precepts can be 
reconciled with modern society than.to reconstruct 
modern society in harmony with Christ’s precepts. 
So the idealist questions, even at the Christmas sea- 
son, whether the birth of Christ means so much to the 
world after all, doubts whether Christ’s law of love 
can be made to work, and suggests to himself, if 
not aloud to others, that more is to be hoped for — 
from enlightened selfishness, the struggle for exist- 
ence, and the survival of the fittest, than from 


Christianity. 


But the idealist forgets two very important mat- 
ters: he forgets the nature of life, and he forgets 
the condition of the world in the first century. 

The old grandame looks into the primary class 
and hears them spelling. ‘“ Lack-a day!” she cries ; 
“‘what’s the use of schooling’ Here are the chil- 
dren spelling A B, ab, just as I used to do seventy 
years ago!” The grandame forgets that if the les- 
son is old the pupils are new; and that, if she 
would know the value of schooling, she must in- 
quire of the graduates, not of the scholars in the 
first form. Each generation enters life ignorant 
of its first principles, and must learn them all. 
Each graduating generation carries with it into 
another sphere the major part of all that it has 
acquired by experience here. T'he world may not 
have been growing more Christian; but whether 
humanity has been growing more Christian cannot 
be answered by one who takes account only of the 
men and women on the earth, all of whom are still 
studying, as their fathers and mothers did before 
them, the primer. 

But in trath the world, though far from Chris- 
tian, is nearer Christianity than it was when Christ 
uttered the Beatitudes in the hearing of the mul- 
titude. Then war was the chronic condition of 
society ; every nation was regarded as legitimate 
prey for a stronger neighbor; the law of nations 
was the law of the forest; and fighting was the 
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only honorable profession. Now no Christian 
nation declares war without some real or ostensible 
excuse for war; every European State is armed, 
chiefly because Russia, a half-pagan State,is a perpet- 
uai menace to its peace; and military honors rank, 
if not below, certainly not above, the honors of 
peaceful industry. In the first century half the 
population of Rome were slaves, whose life was at 
the absolute disposal of their owners. No capital- 
ist can to-day throw his laborers into his fish-pond 
to be food for the fishes, as did Vectius Pollio. The 
concentration of wealth is perhaps our greatest dan- 
ger and our most characteristically anti-Christian 
vice. But it has not yet become comparable to 
that of the decaying Roman Empire; nor does our 
bad extravagance vie with that of an age which ex- 
pended $50,000 for a single cypress table, $400,000 
for a single banquet, and $4,000 for a single dish. 
The twin vices of lust and cruelty existed in the 
age of Christ and Paul in incredible forms, such 
as cannot even be explicitly described to the read- 
ers of to-day, such has been the development of 
moral sensitiveness. Occasional relics of a past 
age appear, on platform or in press, to argue 
for a commercial marriage and a free divorce, 
and some States of our own Union have 


ventured to try on a small scale the always | 
unsuccessful experiment; but throughout the 


so-called civilized world in the first century mar- 
riage was merely a partnership, which not only 
might be, but continually was, dissolved at the 
pleasure of either party. Social morality was 
worthy the age which thus treated the marriage tie. 
An ancient Roman would be incapable of under- 
standing why any one should object on moral 
grounds to Parnell’s leadership. Brothels still 
exist; but they are not openly maintained in 
the palace with the sanction of fashion, nor in the 
temple with the approval of religion. 

The influence of Christ’s ideas is not less ap- 
parent in government and religion than in society. 
To Pilate Christ seemed a harmless enthusiast ; for 
the maxim, He that is greatest among you, let him 
be the servant of all, would have seemed to any 
Roman destructive of all kingship, to be the very 
axiom of anarchy. Yet all democracy accepts this, 
at least in theory. Gladstone is the servant of 
England; Augustus was not the servant of Rome. 
The timid and the cynic agree in calling this an 
_ age of skepticism; but if belief in shrines and 

‘temples, and credence of doctrines and confessions, 
are less, faith in moral principles is more; and if 
God is less defined, faith in the reality and the 
power of the divine in life is greater than in any 
age that has preceded. Gibbon’s sententious descrip- 
tion of Rome would not apply to either Eng- 
land or the United States in 1890: 
various forms of worship which prevailed in the 
Roman world were considered by the people as 
equally true; by the philosophers as equally 
false; by the magistrates as equally useful.” 
On the contrary, except a comparatively small 
circle of scientific experts, who have narrowed 
their intellectual horizon by devoting themselves 
exclusively to the study of material phenomena, 
the great thinkers of to-day, the great poets, 
essayists, critics, jurists, and statesmen, are, with 
rare exceptions, theistic believers, and the great 
majority of them believers in Christianity. Still 
less does the skepticism which Froude describes in 
ancient Rome find a place in modern England and 
America: “Of genuine belief that life had any 
‘serious meaning there was none remaining, beyond 
the circle of the silent, patient multitude.” No one 
can justly bring that indictment against an age 
which has added Browning and Whittier to the 
world’s poets, George Eliot and Howells to ‘the 
world’s story tellers, Carlyle and Emerson to 
the world’s essayists, Lincoln and Gladstone to the 
world’s statesmen, Spencer and McCosh to the 
world’s philosophic thinkers, and Frederick D. 
Maurice, Henry Ward Beecher, and Phillips Brooks 
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to the world’s prophets. Even those who think 
with Morley that theistic belief has grown pale and 
feeble will hardly doubt that in moral and political 
reforms, in philanthropic endeavors, and in explo- 
ratién of new fields of thought, greater moral ear- 
nestness has been shown than ever before, and in all 
schools of faith and so-called unfaith, a profounder 
sense of the serious meaning of life. 

To have set something like half the world study- 
ing the meaning of love, though as yet the world 
does not understand it, to have put the precepts 
which are embodied in the Beatitudes before the 
mind of every new generation for its pondering, 
to have wrought into the consciousness of the race, 
as a fundamental conception, the idea of the brother- 
hood of man, to have induced the greatest and 
most successful governments of the world to 
acknowledge in their constitutions, if not always in 
their practice, that true service is true greatness, 
to have even partially redeemed the family from 
the conception of mere commercialism, to have 
made vice odious and banished to secret places 
iniquities which were once flaunted before the 
public, and to have made unbelief too earnest to 
pretend to faith, and faith too earnest to toler- 
ate hypocrisy and therefore tolerant of all else— 
this is not to have lived and taught and died in 
—_ 

The blind world does not yet see. But it gropes 
its way toward the fulfilling of Christ’s commands, 
and so toward the light of heaven. 


COMPULSORY ARBITRATION. 


HE January “ Atlantic Monthly ” contains an 
article by Charles Worcester Clark advo- 
cating compulsory arbitration in case of dis- 
putes between railroad companies and their 
employees, a doctrine which The Christian Union 
has for some years urgently advocated. He pro- 
poses to meet the objection made to arbitration 
—namely, that it can be enforced on the corpora- 
tion, but not on the employees—by requiring every 
railroad employee to have a government license, sach 
as steamboat engineers are now required to have, 
and by providing that a strike by employees with- 
out due notice or public consent shall cause the 
forfeiture of the license. He would enforce the de- 
cree of the court of arbitration on the railroad com- 
pany by forfeiture of the charter and the appointment 
of a receiver to operate the road, in case, as a result 
of disregarding the decree of the arbitrators, the 
road failed to maintain its lines in uninterrupted 
operation. In our judgment, it is extraordinarily 
absurd that the public should be compelled to 
suffer the inconveniences caused by an interrup- 
tion of railroad traffic while the railroad corpora- 
tion and its employees fight their battle out between 
themselves. If the State has a right to interfere 
and arrest two men who are fighting in the public 
highway, with small probability of doing any di- 
rect damage to any but themselves, and compel 
them to submit their controversy to a court, much 
more it has the right to arrest a battle going on 
between one of its own public servants, in charge 
of one of its public highways, and the men employed 
to operate the highway. We are glad to see this 
subject taken up for discussion in the pages of so 
influential and conservative a magazine as the 
“ Atlantic Monthly,” and we hail the fact as indi- 
eating the advance of the doctrine for which we 
have so long contended to a distinctly new stage 
of development. 
The objection that employees could not be com- 
pelled to submit to the decision of arbitrators is 
sufficiently answered, if answer is needed, by Mr. 
Clark’s scheme, though, in our judgment, no com- 
pulsion on employees would be needed, since it is 
highly improbable that the employees could be 
induced to strike for correction of a grievance if 
any other means for its correction were open to 
them. It is proper in this connection, however, to 
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“note another objection, namely, that if a court of 


arbitration can compel a railroad company to em- 
ploy men whom the railroad company thinks in- 
competent, the railroad company could not justly 
be held responsible for accidents occasioned by their 
incompetence or negligence. This constitutes, in 
our judgment, a conclusive objection against allow- 
ing a court of arbitration to impose upon a railroad 
company employees whom its chief executive 
officers regarded as unworthy of employment. It— 
would by no means be necessary to confer upon the 
court any such power. All that would be neces- 
sary would be that the court should have power to 
inquire into the causes of discharge, and, if the 
discharge was for other cause than unworthiness or 


incompetence, to require a payment to the dis- 


charged of a reasonable sum by way of damages or 
by way of provision while he was seeking employ- 
ment elsewhere. The main questions which would 
come before such a court of arbitration would be 
questions respecting rate of compensation and 
hours and conditions of¢abor. It is inherently un- 
just to the employees that these should be left to be 
determined despotically by the railroad officials, 
and it is equally unjust to the public that they 
should be left to be determined by a struggle be- 
tween the employees and the railroad officials. 


READ IT. 


A VERY extraordinary paper is that which we 

publish in another column by three representa- 
tives of a Jewish Freethinkers’ Association, de- 
fending Christianity against the attack of a co- 
religionist. Rabbi Sparger published an article in 
the Brooklyn “Eagle” maintaining that Christ 
was a myth, or, if not a myth, an impostor. His 
article excited considerable comment, and appears 
to have led to a discussion of the claims of Chris- 
tianity in the Free Religious Association to which 
the writers of this document belong. As a com- 
mittee of that Association they publish this paper, 


‘apparently representing the conclusion to which 


the Association was conducted by its discussions: 
the conclusion that, whatever place may be assigned 
to Jesus Christ in theology, historically the religion 
which derives its name and its inspiration from 
him is the only religion which is aggressively, 
courageously, and hopefully working for the amelio- 
ration and uplifting of the human race, the only 
religion which on philanthropic and humanitarian 
grounds deserves the serious consideration of man- 
kind. 

We recommend any of our readers who are 
skeptical respecting the claims of Christianity to 
read with care this paper, and any of our read- 
ers who have friends troubled by doubts respecting 
the claims of Christianity to mark this paper and 
send The Christian Union containing it to such 
friends. Even apart from its source it would be 
remarkable as a clear, compact, and concise state- 
ment of the evidences of Christianity. 


FAITH, NOT CREED. 


R. Abbott, in an article in the New York 

“‘ Press ” on “ Why I am a Congregationalist,” 

said that Congregationalism had no creed, and, 

therefore, gave to the preachers in that denomina- 

tion a large “liberty of prophesying.” Somefriendly - 
critics,whose interviews were published in the Brook- | 

lyn “‘Standard-Union,” call this statement in ques- 


_ tion. They aver that Congregationalism has a 


creed. It is possible that this difference of opinion 
is due to a difference of definition—a very common 
cause of theological disputes. 

Webster defines creed as “a definite summary 
of what is believed.” The Congregationalists be- 
lieve certain things, but they have no definite sum- 
mary of what they believe. All Congregational 
churches of the orthodox faith—and those that are 
not of the orthodox faith do not bear the name 
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Congregational—are bound together by a common- 
consensus of faith, but this faith is undefined. What 
ever virtues and whatever vices inhere in vague- 
ness, inhere in the Congregational faith ; whatever 
virtues and whatever vices inhere in accurate defini- 
tion of theological opinion, it lacks. The churches 
believe that the Bible is the Word of God, but they 
have no definition of inspiration. They believe that 
Christ.is the Son of God, but they have no defini- 
tion of his relation to the Father. They believe 
in the Holy Spirit as a living God, brooding the 
hearts of men, but they have no definition of 
his personality., They believe in the forgiveness 
of sins, but they have no definition of the 
atonement. They believe in a final judgment and 
in a future state of rewards and punishments, but 
they have no definition either of the time of the judg- 
ment, of the intermediate state, or of the nature of 
the final rewards and punishments. The Meth- 
odist; Epiecopal, and Presbyterian Churches all 
have a definite summary of what is believed, to 
which their ministers are expected to be loyal. The 
Congregational denomination has no such definite 
summary to which its ministers are expected to be 
loyal. This is what was meant by the statement 
that Congregationalism has no creed. It has a 
faith, but no authoritative definition of its faith. 
Each church is left to define its own faith in its 
own summary; and in some of the Congregational 
churches—and we believé in an increasing number 
—each individual is also left in the church to define 
his faith in his own summary. There is no com- 
mon definition accepted by all individuals in the 
church and by all churches in the denomination. 

That there are some disadvantages as well as 
some advantages in this indefiniteness is true, but 
we believe that, on the whole, the advantages coun- 
terbalance the disadvantages ; that faith is a better 
bond of union than creed; and that, if a creed is to 
become the bond of union, the simpler the summary 
and the more indefinite the definitions the better. 
It is for this reason that we prefer the Apostles’ 
Creed to any other summary. 


‘THE SPECTATOR. 


NOTES FROM A PARSON’S STUDY.-—I. 


The Spectator’s friend, the minister, was clearing 
out the drawers of his desk when the Spectator looked 
in upon him the other day. ‘ Come in,” said Clericus, 
“ 1’m—yes, I’m glad to see you.” The Spectator 
read truth in his friend’s eyes, and advanced a step or 
two. ‘Sit down,” said the minister, “and make your- 
self comfortable. I’ll give you a history of my morning 
presently, and you'll have no doubt I am by this time 
ready for visitors.” — 

The Spectator took a seat on a lounge opposite the 
desk. It was a somewhat unyielding lounge, but it 
had a tidy on it bearing the legend “ Rest for the 
Weary,” and near the foot was folded a slippery silk 
coverlet in what is known as “crazy work.” “ From 
the good women of my congregation,” said the minister. 
The study was situated in the church tower, and its 
general aspect was ecclesiastical. The doors were all 
pointed, and the one window was in three sections of 
narrow Gothic arches, glazed in brilliant colors. On 
one section was designed an open Book with a finger 
pointing downward toward it, on another a crown, and 
on the third an enormous open eye. Over this pane 
the Spectator noticed that his friend had pinned a 
large sheet of white paper, which was, however, at this 
hour of the day, ineffectual to obscure the design. 


_ & Do you know,” said Clericus, apologetically, “I can- 


not quite stand that open eye. It makes me nervous. 
Bat it’s a very cozy little study, now, isn’t it ?” 

The Spectator admitted the fact substantially. He 
observed, however, that the one window looked north, 
and though the sun was shining merrily on the build- 
ings across the street, not a ray of it touched the study 
or was likely to do so throughout the day. He was 
unkind enough to put this observation into words. 
“ Qh, yes,” answered the minister, calmly, “ you know 
that is always the case. The study is always on the 
northeast corner. I suppose the exigencies of church 
architecture require it somehow or other. I’ve some- 
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times thought it a pity. If they could get a little 
more daylight into the study, perhaps they’d get more 
in the sermons. 

“Tam going to tell you a story, Spectator. There 
was once a young minister, a very young minister, and 
he had a young wife, a very young wife, and he dwelt 
in a small parish, an exceedingly small and remote 
parish. It was a Sunday afternoon, a hot Sunday 
afternoon, nearing three of the clock. And the locusts 
were tuning up outside, and the singers were eating 
candy in the gallery, and the little boys were fidgeting 
and the farmers nodding below. The preacher was 
trying his first extempore sermon, and his young wife 
sat in the front pew looking up into his face. An 
illustration occurred to the young minister. I have 
forgotten the subject illustrated, but the illustration 
was cats. The preacher flung it forth boldly. It. 
seemed to him at the moment a rather good and telling 
thing. The young wife looked surprised, not to say 
alarmed. The preacher was much struck by her 
expression of mingled anxiety, pride, and affection. 
He looked about the church—at the nodding deacons, 
the placid old ladies, the fidgeting boys. He slightly 
lowered his voice and directed his gaze to the front 
pew. ‘If people will bring kittens into the study on 
Saturday afternoons,’ he remarked in an off-hand 
manner, ‘ they must not be surprised to find cats in the 
sermon.’ He looked about the church again. The 
boys were still fidgeting, the deacons still nodding, 
the old ladies still placidly smiling. The young 
minister and the young wife had their little smile to 
themselves, and the sermon went on to its logical con- 
clusion. It was not a good precedent, probably, but I 
have often thought there was sound philosophy in that 
young minister’s remark. I have sometimes almost 
said—and it is quite true in the largest sense—Take 


care of the study and the sermons will take care of 


themselves.” 


* * 
* 


At this moment the sexton, Jedediah, tiptoed to the 
door, and, finding it ajar, stepped into the room to ex- 
amine the thermometer. The minister exchanged a 
few sympathetic words with him on the difficulty of 
keeping the thermometers “up to terms” in this gusty 
weather. It was wust, Jedediah said, in the ladies’ 
parlor, which he was endeavoring to make ready for 


the sewing society this afternoon. It was difficult to. 
_ get it just right in the ladies’ parlor anyway. Some of 


the ladies wanted it up to seventy-five at the very in- 
side, and then they was others that would go round 
opening all the windows ef it was half a notch more 
than sixty-eight. 

‘‘ That was the initial temptation in the study this 
morning,” said Clericus to the Spectator as Jedediah 
retired. ‘“ The thermometer was not ‘upto terms.’ I 
tried to influence it in the right direction by a combi- 
nation of waste paper and coals in the grate, no kin- 
dlings being at hand. But that didn’t work, and on my 


way downstairs to get kindlings I met Jedediah coming* 


up to say that Deacon Blank forgot to order them till 
late yesterday afternoon, but that they would probably 
come before long. Meanwhile we found some frag- 
ments of boxes in the kitchen, and while Jedediah was 
splitting them and getting them into working order, I 
repaired to the church—a region of perpetual summer, 
you know. Just then the organist came in, and said 
that, if it would not disturb me, he would like very 
much to run over the “ Dead March from Saul” in 
preparation for a funeral to-morrow. I took a seat in 
the gallery, and tried to find a text to the accompani- 
ment of the music. I was still searching when the sopra- 
no ran in, and, seeing me in the gallery, came up for our 
weekly mutual admiration chat. Then, the organist 
being on hand, it was an excellent opportunity to run 
over a few pieces they had in mind for future services, 
and get my opinion of them. After this I returned to 
the study, while the Dead March proceeded. I had 
about settled on the text when. the door opened very 
gently, and Deacon Blank looked in to apologize for 
forgetting the kindlings, and to see if they had come. 
On his departure I locked the door, but a few minutes 
later the handle was turned, and I knew it was Jede- 
diah come back for the dust brush which he had left 


on my table. Being a soft-hearted mortal, as you 


know, I rose and let him in, and while here he im- 
proved the opportunity of examining the thermome. 
ter and applying fresh coals to the grate. After this 
visit I had a good half-hour of work, and was just get- 
ting up steam when there was a rustle and a tap at the 
door, and one of the young girls of our Christian En- 


7 
deavor Society came in. She was on the Prayer Meet- 
ing Committee, and she wanted to know how to make 
the meetings interesting. Now I might have steeled my 
heart against an older person with this antediluvian 
problem. But the Christian Endeavor Society and the 
young folks of the church must be looked after, if 
everything else goes to destruction. If they are not 
looked after, everything else will go to destruction. 
It’s just as the farmer said, last summer, about incu- 
bated chickens : ‘You can hatch ’em—yes, there don’t 
appear to be much trouble about that ; but most young 
critters seem to need somebody to look out for ’em 
after they air hatched, ’n’ the broodin’ machines, so 
far, have proved a failure. They don’t never seem real 
peart ’n’ healthy without a live mother,to pick up‘grubs 
for ’em ’n’ show ’em how to act.’ | 


* * 
* 


“ Our young people’s society was started with flying 
colors six months ago, and I knew that just now was 
the time when it needed mothering and guiding. So 
I sat down with Bessie Smith before the - fire, 
and gave the very best of my powers to her and 
her problem for the next three-quarters of an hour. 
When she went away I was in a better mental condi- 
tion—wider awake and fresher—than I had been before 
during the morning, but my thoughts were, of course, 
a good deal diverted from the special channel I had 
chosen for them. My next caller was a lady I had never 
seen before, who introduced herself with profuse apolo- 
gies. It was against her principles to interrupt a clergy-~ 
man in his studies. If there was any one thing she was 
particular about it was this, for she knew very well how 
precious every moment of his time is. I learned at 
length that her errand was to interest me in a scheme 
for the improvement of city morals. It was a great 
task—a Herculaneum almost—but, with the aid of all 
the pastors of the city, she hoped it might succeed. I 
promised to look into the matter and give her my 
answer by mail. And it was soon after her departure 
that I decided on making a house-cleaning day of it, 
and clearing out these notes that have accumulated in 
my drawers.” 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE IN THE PANIC, 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

It is a singular fact that, when writers for the press 
attempt to describe events in the Stock Exchange, they 
should invariably fall into exaggeration, and indulge 
in the most absurd flights of imagination. The daily 
papers are such great offenders in this way that one 
looks for nothing else from them, but it is exasperating 
to find the readers of The Christian Union treated to 
such a nonsensical article as that entitled “‘ How Wall 
Street Looks in a Panic.” The impressions to be de- 
rived from it are so unfair, and so wide of the truth, 
that I beg you will permit one who was present during 
every hour of the panic to protest. 

_ What good purpose is subserved by describing the 
Exchange as a “ pandemonium where fear, greed, and 
the lust for gold [!] held full sway,” and as filled with 
brokers, “ pale, haggard, trembling with fear and 
excitement, rushing frantically about the floor”? It 
is the silliest kind of sensationalism ; while the scene 
on that memorable Saturday in November, of men 
‘climbing upon each other’s shoulders to’ be the first 
to sell if any could be found brave enough to buy,” of 
‘fine hats smashed, and Poole coats torn,” existed only 
in the imagination of the writer. 

That the article could not have been written by an 
eye-witness is further evident in the description of the 
sudden death of one of our members. Instead of “ the 
panic being at its height, and the floor filled with 
shrieking brokers” at the time, the market was ex- 
tremely dull, with little or no excitement. | 

The truth is that, during the recent panic, while the 
decline in prices was very great, and the losses enor- 
mous, and while it was one of the most disastrous 
periods in many years, it was attended by less outward 
excitement than was ever before seen on similar occa- 
sions. At no time did scenes take place such as are de- 
scribed in the hysterical sentences of your contributor. 

It is the fashion in certain quarters to vilify and 
decry the members of the Stock Exchange ; to hold 
them up to public contempt as a set of reckless 
gamblers, engaged in an illegitimate and demoralizing 
business. Iam quite sure that The Christian Union 
will not willingly lend its columns to such a slander. 

A MEMBER OF THE Stock ExcHANGE. 
New York, December 26, 1890. 
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IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


- is a time-honored custom of the Boston Con- 

gregational Club to celebrate the virtues of the 
Pilgrim Fathers at the December meeting in each 
year. The occasion is always made “ ladies’ night,” 
and never fails to be replete with interest. On 
Thursday evening, the 18th inst., Music Hall 
was nearly filled-by such an audience of men and 
women as Bostonians, at any rate, think could not 
be readily convened elsewhere on this continent. 
The body of the hall was occupied by long lines of 
dining tables closely crowded with members of the 
Club and their friends; at two rows of tables on the 
platform sat invited guests; and in the galleries 
were throngs of people who came to share the 
intellectual feast. The Hon. Charles Carleton 
Coffin, the President of the Club, and the Rev. 
Calvin Cutler, its efficient Secretary, were inde- 
fatigable in arranging the details of the meeting 
and promoting its splendid success, a success in 
some respects more complete than any realized 
before on a similar occasion. 
“Supper being ended,” the President spoke a 
few strong words, in the course of which he called 
attention to the exceedingly interesting fact that 
the desk which stood upon a table in front of him 
had been recently brought from the manor-house 
in Scrooby, England, and was the one on which, 
beyond a doubt, the names of the members of John 
Robinson’s congregation were enrolled before the 
emigration to Holland. The Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, his Excellency 
John Quincy Adams Brackett, delivered a felicitous 
address, remarking, among other apt things, that a 
statute of the old Massachusetts Bay colony is ex- 
tant which provides a heavy pecuniary punishment 
to be inflicted upon any man who, having been 
chosen to the chief magistracy, shall refuse to serve. 
The present Governor dryly suggested that this, at 
any rate, is one of the ancient laws for which the 
necessity no longer exists. 

One of the most notable events of the evening 
was a historical address by the Rev. W. E. Griffis, 
D.D., which was illustrated by a series of stere- 
opticon views showing scenes connected with the 
life of the Pilgrims in their two European homes. 
Especial emphasis was placed upon the outline 
map a copy of which appeared in The Christian 
Union of the same day, wherein is indicated the 
site of the proposed memorial to be erected at 
Delftshaven (Rotterdam), Holland, near the spot 
where the “Speedwell” lay at anchor to receive her 
precious freight for the long voyage to the wilds of 
the Western world. Although no call was made 
for subscriptions, and the topic was by no means 
made paramount, considerable prominence was 
given not only by Dr. Griffis, but by other speakers, 
to the memorial project, and there is reason to 
believe that interest regarding it was greatly quick- 
ened. The undertaking is in no sense denomina- 
tional or local. It appeals to all in every place 
who honor the memory of the “ Mayflower ” people. 
The Unitarian Club of Boston, at a recent meet- 
ing, voted a hearty indorsement. Generous offers 
of aid have come from New York and elsewhere 
outside of New England. 
President Merrill E. Gates, of Amherst College, 
spoke with great eloquence upon the adaptability 
of the Pilgrim ideas to solve the living prob- 
lems of the present day. This was the first 
opportunity that Boston people, in large num- 
bers, have had to see and hear the brilliant young 
man who has been lately called to the headship 
of Amherst, and it is but a faint statement of the 
truth to say that he produced a most favorable im- 
pression. The closing address was made by Dr. 
McKenzie, who, though the hour was late, held 
his vast audience entranced while he described the 
too little understood environment of Protestantism, 
patriotism, and death-defying love of liberty in the 
midst of which the founders of American institu- 

tions dwelt for twelve years at Leyden. 


Some local antiquarian brought to light in a 


_ Boston morning paper on Christmas Day this bit of 


history: In “ye olden time,” when King’s Chapel, 


then an Episcopalian place of worship (it is Uni-- 


‘tarian now), was undergoing some repairs, the 
vestry made application for the use of the Old 
South Meeting-house to hold a Christmas service. 
The request was cordially granted, but on the ex- 
press. condition that the brethren of the Prayer- 
Book and surplice “ shall not hang up any greens.” 

_ No denomination in Boston now has a monopoly of 
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Christmas services, and the embargo on “ greens ” 
_was long ago raised. The day was very widely 
observed this year in churches, homes, and elee- 
mosynary institutions. Many columns of The 
Christian Union might be filled with even a meager 
account of the public and known private benevo- 
lences that helped to impart to the day something 
of the real spirit of Him in memory of whose 
birth the people professed to make merry and be 
glad. And itis a pleasure to believe that many a 
right hand did generous deeds of which the left 
hand had no knowledge. Perhaps the most re- 
markable, certainly the most picturesque, public 
event of Christmas Day in Boston this year was 
the dinner given in Faneuil Hall to 650 homeless 
and destitute men. Among the spectators in the 
balconies were Oliver Wendell Holmes and other 
distinguished citizens. They looked down—was it 
in a double sense ?—on scenes that must have been 
either grotesque or pathetic according to the point 
of view. After dinner, which was rather devoured 
than eaten, a religio-temperance meeting was held, 
lasting over two hours, during which more than 
four hundred men signed the total abstinence 
pledge, and many asked for prayers. 


About ten months ago I described at length in 
The Christian Union an extraordinary case of 
apparent fratricide committed in New Hampshire 
by one Isaac B. Sawtell, of Boston, who was 
believed to have enticed from this city his brother 
Hiram, and, after killing him, to have mutilated 
the body to prevent recognition, and buried it, 
where discovery was soon after made, just across 
the State line in the Maine wilderness. The im- 
mense excitement caused last February in Boston 
by these events has been renewed during the past 
fortnight by the trial at Dover, N. H., of Isaac B. 
Sawtell. Entire pages of this city’s daily papers 
have been occupied, morning after morning, with 
reports of the evidence and arguments. On the 
evening of Christmas Day the jury rendered a 
verdict of “guilty of murder in the first degree ;” 
and the wretched culprit was immediately sen- 
tenced to be hanged in January, 1892. Public 
sentiment is unanimous in declaring that the ver- 
dict was righteous, but there is a general feeling of 
horror at such a doom being pronounced on any 
human being on the anniversary of the day when 
the angels sang of peace on earth and good-will 
toward men. M. C. A. 


THE LATE DEAN CHURCH. 


By THE Rev. Jutius H. Warp. 
| bye Very Rev. R. W. Church was born in 1815, 


and was a little over seventy-five years of age | 


at his death. He had been the Dean of St. Paul’s 
since 1871, receiving the appointment to that unique 
and influential position after the death of Dean 
Mansel, who received his appointment on the death 
of Dean Milman. He had been the rector of 
Whatley parish for a much longer time, and in his 
earlier life had-been one of the younger Fellows of 
Oriel College, Oxford, at the time when John Henry 
Newman was ingthe height of his fame and influ- 
ence as a leader in the Oxford Movement, which 
was intended to revive the Catholic life of the 
Church of England, and to restore the Catholic 
spirit and ritual which had been lost during the 
stormy periods that had intervened since the Eng- 
lish Reformation was begun. He was one of the 
young men in 1840 whom Newman profoundly 
influenced, but was too thoroughly identified with 
the Church of England to follow Newman to Rome. 
He was never a controversialist, and when Newman 
left Oxford he had no part in the infuriated perse- 
cution which led to the condemnation of Tract 90 
and indicated to its author that there was no further 
place for him in the Anglican Church. So close 
was the intimacy between him and Dr. Newman 
that the changes of the latter did not break a 
friendship which was maintained with the greatest 
heartiness and freedom down to the death of the 
Cardinal, and which led him, as often as he visited 
London, to be the guest of Dr. Church at St. Paul’s 
Deanery rather than accept the hospitality offered 
to him at the palace of the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Westminster. When the correspondence between 
the Cardinal and Dean Church shall be published, 
it is likely to reveal much that is beautiful and 
noble in the lives of both, and it is no secret to say 
that the friendship between these two men was on 
a plane of spiritual communion which was entirely 
above the questions or points at issue between the 
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Roman and the Anglican Churches. Cardinal 
Newman maintained a great many of his Anglican 
friendships unbroken after he had changed his 
faith, and it is understood that his relations with 
Dean Church were more intimate than those with 
almost any other of his Anglican friends. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, has always had the 
choicest and in some respects the most representa- 
tive men among the English clergy as its deans, but — 
the last three incumbents have been men fit to rank 
with the very foremost of their predecessors. Dean 
Milman, the author of “ Latin Christianity,” was_ 
the rival of Lord Macaulay in point of learning, 
and was one of the greatest scholars of his time, 
never taking up any subject which he did not illus- 
trate or adorn, and handling a work like Newman’s 
treatise on “The Development of Christian Doc- 
trine” as readily. as he wrote a paper on “Sa- 
vonarola’”’ or “ Erasmus.” Dean Mansel was the 
author of the Bampton Lectures for 1858, on “ The 
Limits of Religious Thought,” from which Mr. 
Herbert Spencer derived his philosophy of the 
Unknowable, and was one of the greatest wits and 
clearest thinkers of his time. He was five years 
the junior of Dean Church, and maintained_the 
prestige of St. Paul’s on the lines which Dean Mil- 
man had laid down. With the appointment of Dr. 
Church to this commanding position there came a 
change. It was at this time that a great stir had 
been made in England over the condition of the 
old cathedrals, and Dean Church, who had been the 
exponent with Dr. Pusey and the late Canon Lid- 
don of what was best in the Oxford Movement, 


determined to revive St. Paul’s and make it, so far 


as possible, as a center of spiritual activity, what 
the late Dean Stanley had begun to make West- 
minster Abbey as the center of the historical life 
of the English Church and nation. He succeeded 
in this enterprise. St. Paul’s became under his 
direction a great and abiding influence in the heart 
of London, appealing through its increased services 
and organized work to great numbers of people in 
the heart of a city, and reaching through its great 
preachers, like Canon Liddon and Canon Scott 
Holland, thousands of people who had never 
thought of attending St. Paul’s at any time before 
he became its Dean. The strongest and ablest 
preachers in England were constantly invited to 
the Cathedral pulpit, and its magnificent services 
and strong preaching have done more to revive the 
use of the English cathedrals than any other single 
agency. Canon Liddon felt that his best work was 
done in the pulpit of St. Paul’s, and Dean Church 
was the moving impulse and controlling influence 
in all this progress and development. It was a 
silent, quiet, but effective renewal of many of the 
Cathedral ministrations which were within the 
reach of these central churches in the days before 
the Reformation; but Dean Church was not a 
medizvalist, and his object was rather to increase 
the efficiency of St. Paul’s as a great modern church 
of the people than to restore the spiritual pageantry 
of a bygone age. 

Dean Church was not a preacher in the sense 
that Canon Liddon was, but his sermons will be 
read as classics in English literature when Canon 
Liddon’s are forgotten. They rank with those of 
Cardinal Newman in point of style, and are re- 
markable for the combination of culture with spir- 
itual insight. They are no more, seemingly, great 
sermons than are those of Cardinal Newman, but 
the reader of them is surprised, as he is in Cardi- 
nal Newman’s, by the visions of truth and the new 
relations in which truth stands to life that are 
flashed upon him in these unassuming discourses. 
The author seems to have seen things from the 
center, and the comprehensiveness of his ethical 
and spiritual views is a constant surprise. He is 
great in his thought, in the flashes of light that he 
throws upon dark things, in the way in which he 
sees truth as a whole, and in his mastery of a style 
which the simplest can understand, and which 
opens the way to truths which the most profound 
cannot fully exhaust. His sermons are every- 
where quoted by the brightest and most thoughtful 
writers of the day, and his lecture-sermons, which 
grew out of his partly secular work at St. Paul’s, 
and discussed sacred poetry and the relation of 
Christianity to races, are among the finest exam- 
ples in our literature of the true way in which to 
trace the religious movement of mankind. He was 
always the master of the subjects which he treated. 
In 1850 he contributed to the “ Christian Remem- 
brancer ” a critical article more than a hundred 
pages in length, which has held its own, amid all 
that has been written during the last forty years, 
as the most appreciative and comprehensive intro- 
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duction to Dante and his work that has ever been 


written in English. This essay has gone through 
many editions, and his other occasional essays 
have had almost a similar popularity. An essay 
on Wordsworth stands in merit beside the late 
Matthew Arnold’s study of that poet, and his 
pers on Browning’s “ Sordello” and the cele- 
rated essay on “ Montaigne” are masterpieces in 
literary discrimination. He was equally strong in 
a masterly essay on “ Church and State,” published 
in 1850, and republished in 1881. Three prose 
monographs indicate what he could do in the field 
of history and critical biography. His “Saint 
Anselm ” is the best work on that spiritual leader 
of the eleventh century, and his monographs on 
“Bacon” and “Spenser” are masterly studies 
of their kind. He had the ability to speak the 
right word on every subject to which he gave his 
thought, and his writings, though not large in bulk, 
have by general consent already been accepted 
as @ permanent part of English literature. His 
monograph on “ Bacon” is regarded as the fairest 
and most reasonable estimate of the father of the 
inductive philosophy, and his essay on “ Richard 
Hooker,” which is published as an introduction to 
the study of his “ Ecclesiastical Polity,” is a re- 
markable presentation of the claims of Hooker upon: 
the literary student of to-day. He had a genius for 
the finest literary work, and his mind was continu- 
ally in sympathy with the writings of the great 
masters of theimagination. It is said that when Mr. 
Gladstone had the naming of the next Archbishop 
of Canterbury, he inquired of the Dean of St. 
Paul’s what his answer would be if the “ primatial 
see” were offered to him. Dr. Church imme- 
diately replied, “I should decline it.” This 
indicates what Mr. Gladstone’s opinion was of 
Dean Church as a leader in ecclesiastical affairs. 
It is said that he was one of the frequent editorial 
writers in the ‘“‘ Guardian,” which is the principal 
organ of the Church of England, and it is doubted 
if there was any other clergyman in England dur- 
ing the last forty years of his life who figured so 
little in public affairs and yet exerted so great an 
influence through his control of the springs of 
power. It is difficult, in our distance from him, to 
understand the weight which hé carried in eccle- 
siastical directions. He was one of the most modest 
and unassuming men to be found in England, 
never physically strong, not a man of distinguished 
presence, but one whose life corresponded with his 


thinking, and whose writings are the mirror in 


which we see into his inmost thought. He was one 


_ of the quietest and humblest among the really great 


men of the English Church during the last half- 
century, and was the best exponent in literature of 
the Catholic spirit in the Oxford Movement, a vol- 
ume of reminiscences on which was the last work 
which he had in hand, and which is supposed to 
ave been finished only a few days before his 
lamented death. 


ECCLESIASTICAL EVOLUTION. 


By.THE Rev. Amory H. BRADFORD. 


Bah DENCE accomplishes in silence many 
things which men vainly strive to realize. 
Growths are more satisfactory than mechanisms. 
Changes which are planned are seldom so benefi- 
cent as those which come slowly and because they 
are in the nature of things. There has been in 
recent times much discussion concerning the organic 
unity of the Church. Almost every branch of 
Christendom has made some deliverance concern- 
ing the subject, and distinguished committees are 
seeking to contrive machinery which shall secure 
the desired result. In the meantime, in the still- 
ness of nature, ard almost unobserved, a process of 
evolution is going on which is bringing the best 
unity, viz., that of nature and life. A few indica- 
tions of that process may be worth consideration. 
The first sign is the tendency of the multitudi- 
nous divisions of the Church to organize under the 
few generic names. The Pan-Presbyterian Coun- 
cil is a practical acknowledgment of the unity of 
the Presbyterian churches; the Lambeth Confer- 
ence, of the unity of the various Protestant Episco- 
pal churches; and the International Congrega- 
tional Conference, to be held next summer in 
London, is a movement in the same direction. 
Until the smaller members of the various families 
begin to act in harmony, it is useless to expect 
co-operation among the grand divisions of the 
Church. But such a movement is distinctly visible. 
The various small sects are massing themselves 
under the names to which they belong. Curiously, 
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at the same time and keeping step with this move- 
ment is another equally significant. While the 


smaller divisions are uniting under the great de- 


nominational names, the denominations are them- 


‘selves getting nearer together. This is evident 


from an examination of their doctrinal formul2. 
The new creed of the English Presbyterians, and 
the proposed revision of the Westminster Confes- 
sion by the same Church in the United States, are a 
distinct and evident concession to those who insist 
that the name of Christ shall be written above the 
name of Calvin. The American Church declares 
with much apparent unction that it is Calvinistic, 
but only slight acquaintance with many of the most 
distinguished leaders of that Chureb is sufficient to 
convince the most obdurate that, if they are Calvin- 
ists, that name does not have its former significance. 
Not infrequently Methodists become Presbyterians, 
and who ever heard of the distinction between Cal- 
vinism and Arminianism being raised when such a 
step was probable? Practically, if not theoretically, 
the distinction between Calvinism and Arminian- 
ism receives little attention even in the Presbyterian 
Church. | 

Still more significant was the action of the Na- 
tional Council of Congregationalists at Oberlin in 
1870. As a body, the Congregationalists are as 
Calvinistic as the Presbyterians, and always have 
been; but that Council distinctly, though rever- 
ently, laid aside the name Calvinistic and assumed 
the name Evangelical. The old name will never 
be resumed. The Chureh in all its branches is in 
substantial accord in what it considers the essen- 
tials of doctrine. 

Two illustrations of the same tendency in eccle- 
siastical procedure are found in the Baptist and 
Methodist Episcopal Churches. In the Baptist 
churches the number of those who make little of 
what is called close communion is swiftly multiply- 


ing. Many of the most prominent clergymen do_ 


not hesitate to say that they do not believe in the 
system, and only remain where they are because 
they can do more good in spite of their limitations. 
Baptist ministers give letters to other churches— 
better ones, in many cases, than those receive who 
go to other Baptist churches. At a recent public 
gathering, after one shallow minister bad wasted 
much time in silly glorification of his sect, an hon- 
ored and distinguished layman said to a friend: 
‘‘T hope you will not consider that man as a rep- 
resentative of our people.” He was not a repre- 
sentative of them. The more intelligent Baptists 
emphasize immersion and close communion far less 
than the truths which they hold in common with 
all Christians. 

_ In the Methodist Church the tendency is not less 
significant. It is toward the exaltation of the 
local church. ‘The appointing power now is little 
more thana name. Methodist churches call their 
ministers, and insist on having those called, just as 
if there were no episcopal order. Bishops have 
little to do with appointments beyond confirming 
the action of the people. The magnificent system 
of the Methodist Church was never more efficient 
than now, but its sphere is decidedly different from 
what it was fifty years ago. It is used in these 
days almost altogether for aggressive work, and for 
that purpose it is hard to see how it could be im- 
proved ; but it is careful not to interfere too much 
with what are coming to be jealously guarded as the 
rights of the local churches. If the change in this 
direction is as great in the next fifty years as in 
the past fifty, who would dare predict the trans- 
formations in what a distinguished orator declared 
to be * the most distinctly evangelistic organization 
on the planet”? These facts are typical. The 
changes are in the direction of unity. 

Still more significant is the unrest in the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church. Now there is uttered a 
protest against the divisions of Christendom ; then 
a distinguished layman declares in a great assembly 
that exchange of pulpits must soon be recognized 
as appropriate and right ; now two great clergymen 
attend the installation of a Congregational minister 
and take part in the exercises, openly declaring 
that they know exactly what they are doing and 
are willing to abide the consequences, but no voice 
worth hearing is raised in protest; and, lastly, the 
demand is loud and clear for co-operation in rescue 
work in the great cities. What prevents the most 
hearty co-operation between the more intelligent 
Churechmen aad Christians of other communions ? 
Nothing but a lot of old rules which are rapidly 
becoming obsolete, and which before long will be 


decently buried beyond hope of resurrection. 


(There are numerous indications of the progress 
of this evolution, but there is one in which I am 
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more interested than in others, and to it I call 
especial attention. It is the gradual coming 
together of Congregational and Presbyterian 
Churches. The careful student of the interior 
history of the Presbyterian Church is impressed by 
few things more than by the fact that in all which 
concerns the local church there is almost complete 
independence. It calls whom it will to itspastorate, 
and goes through the form of referring the action 
to the Presbytery. In many regions the ministers 
ignore the Presbytery. Two eminent ministers of — 
a great city, after a long absence, appeared in the | 
body, and when asked what brought them there, 
answered : “Oh, we came for order, not for busi- 
ness.” Once a year, or so, would do for order, and 
the business was of no consequence. Again and 
again have I heard ministers say that they seldom 
attended Presbytery; that their churches could 
manage their own affairs ; that time spent in read- 
ing minutes, etc., was time wasted. These cases 
are too common to be considered sporadic. They 
are symptomatic. The tendency in the Presby- 
terian Church is rapidly toward the practical in- 
dependence of the local church. It needs Presby- 
tery only now and then, and will go to it when 
required. In short, the Presbyteries and higher 
courts are in a fair way to evolve into something 
like the Congregational Council system. People 
naturally ask, Why should the church in New 
York be compelled to consult the church in Four 
Corners concerning its internal affairs? The end 
of the creed question in the Presbyterian Church 
will not be reached until there is adopted a Con-~ 
fession as simple and irenic as the Apostles’ Creed, 
or until each church is accorded the liberty of 
phrasing for itself its own Confession of Faith, 
subject only to the limitations of fellowship. 

On the other hand, an equally significant move- 
ment is manifest among Congregationalists. In the 
old days, voluntary societies were considered the 
best avenues for dispensing charity and for the 
organization of aggressive work. With the growth 
of the churches, however, it is becoming inecreas- 
ingly evident that there is a widespread discontent 
with this method of operation, and the discontent 
is increasing. People naturally insist on having a 
voice in the distribution of money which they con- 
tribute. This discontent has come to the front 
during the discussions concerning the American 
Board, but it is equally felt concerning the organi- 
zation of all the societies. The feeling is gaining 
ground that the true way to distribute benevolence 
is by means of a representative board, and that the 
wisest aggressive work will be done when the whole 
Christian body can have a voice in determining 
courses of procedure. There is just as evidently a 
Presbyterianizing tendency among Congregational 
churches as a Congregationalizing tendency in 
Presbyterian churches. These two tendencies are 
keeping step with one another, and it is not difficult 
to foresee the result when the sticklers for the good 
old ways on both sides are quietly laid away among 
ecclesiastical fossils. The Presbyterian Church 
will cease wasting its time in keeping up a puny 
attempt at paternal government, and will say to 
each church, “ Manage your own affairs, write 
your own creeds, correct your own minutes, re- 
membering only two things: you are to write your 
doctrine and order your ways so that both shall be 
in substantial harmony with those with whom you 
would be in fellowship; and, if you need advice, call 
on your neighbors for the help you require.” 

On the other hand, Congregational churches will 
devise some plan by which their missionary policy 
will be determined by all the contributing churches 
and not by the pet theories of any individual or 
locality. When these two tendencies have reached 
their logical conclusions, Presbyterians will be Con- 
gregationalists in all that concerns the local church 
and the fellowship of the churches ; and Congrega- 
tionalists will be Presbyterians in their methods of 
work for the advancement of the kingdom through- 
out the world. When these two ends are reached 
and these two armies get near together, as they will 
before very long, one thing is perfectly sure: the 
old battle flags will be hung in the museums and 
a new one will be raised over the united host, 
having on it neither “ Presbyterian” nor “ Congre- 
gational,” but the Name which is above every name. 

These are a few phases of the ecclesiastical evo- 
lution whose ultimate end can be nothing less than 
the vital and organic union of Christendom. It 
should be remembered, however, that vital and 
organic do not mean mechanical and uniform; for 
uniformity means the solemn desolation of death, 
while vital and organic suggest the splendid diver- 
sity and magnificence of nature. 
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THE GERMAN EMPEROR ON GERMAN 
SCHOOLS. 


By tue Countress von 


| er question of reform or non-reform of German 

schools, that has been broached every year, 
unintermittingly, through the public and pedagogi- 
cal press since two decades, is now being discussed 
et a special conference in Berlin. The Emperor, 
here as everywhere, took the lead in the discussion, 
basing his qualifications for doing so in this case 
upon the fact of his having been a scholar at the 
gyninasium in Cassel, where he got an insight 
into the students’ side of the question, and upon 
his position on the throne, whither the petitions of 
parents, the reports of teachers and school boards, 
and the statistics of public health and morality all 
come. His mind is made up on the subject, and he 
expresses his conclusion. He knows wheré the 
shoe pinches, and is resolved to lighten the press- 
ure. He leaves no doubt as to the purposes he has 
in view, and none as to the earnestness of his will 
to accomplish them. And although his action 
hardly bestows fresh importance to the subject of 
education—this has reached here what is called 
the “burning” point of itself, in late months— 
yet it is certain that his words, and the standpoint 
which they disclose, will go far in influencing the 
members of the conference. ey may decide 
which way the scale of work will dip. And this 
is an all-important point, for as the present Minister 
of Spiritual Affairs, Herr von Gossler, favors the 
King’s views of a need for simplifying the existing 
complex system of instruction and schools, any 
formulations of the Conference that tend toward 
this and similar objects are sure of being speedily 
wrought up into specific decrees. 

The proposed reforms do not refer to the Uni- 
versities of the kingdom. They touch the com- 
mon, grammar, and technical schools, and espe- 
cially the academy-college or gymnasium. 

Let us see what the circumstances are which the 
monarch quotes as existing in Prussian gymnasi- 
ums, as a result of the old classification of studies 
and of the old system of teaching. The facts are 


mentioned last in the speech. But a better view 


can be given of the subject, perhaps, if they be 
quoted first. The base and ground of the charges 
against the system will then be visible. 

And to begin with statistics. There are 308 
gymnasiums and pro-gymnasiums in Prussia, with 
80,979 pupils; 172 real gymnasiums and real pro- 
gymnasiums (mixed half-classical and half-technical 
or training academies and preparatory academies), 
with 34,465 pupils; and sixty real gymnasiums 
where Latin is not obligatory, with 19,893 scholars. 
Sixty-eight per cent. of the first-named pupils pass 
the state examination (and receive an exemption 
thereby from the obligatory three years’ military 
service, which is replaced by one year of “volun- 

”* service). Of the pupils of real gymnasiums, 
seventy-five per cent. pass; of the pupils of the un- 
classical schools, thirty-eight per cent. 

The second next higher examination, the abitu- 
rienten, or sophomore, is passed by thirty-one per 
cent. of classical gymnasiasts; twelve per cent. of 
real gymnasiasts, and by two per cent. of the 
_ pupils of unclassical academies. 

Each scholar of all these named institutions has 
about twenty-five thousand hours of schooling and 
home study, and only 657 hours of gymnastic 
training. In the first or senior classes of gymna- 
siums and real gymnasiums, each pupil devotes 
from five and a half to seven hours per day in prep- 
aration at home, and the daily number of school 
hours is six. ‘The weekly average of school hours 
for boys between twelve and fourteen years of age, 
including the hours devoted to singing and to 
gymnastic exercise, is thirty-two; in some institu- 
tions the average is thirty-five, and even thirty- 
seven hours. (In an article for the “Century 
Magazine” last year, I showed that the weekly 
number of school hours for girls, and in normal 
schools for governesses, is about forty per week. 
The increase must not be set down to study proper 
—the curriculum in female schools is inferior and 
limited—but to extra training in sewing, embroi- 
dery, and knitting.) 

The statistical report of increase in so-called 
school diseases is appalling, especially in that of 
short-sightedness. The estimates amount to seventy- 
four per cent. in the case of seniors. “I can say 
from experience,” declared the Emperor, “that 
although we had a very good room in Cassel—the 
conference room of the teachers, which had been 
furnished at the wish of my mother with a fine, 
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one-sided light and good ventilation—eighteen 
pupils wore spectacles out of twenty-one, and two of 
these eighteen could not see as far as the black- 
| 

Stress is laid upon Latin in the gymnasiums 
and real gymnasiums, and the Latin essay decides 
the standing of a pupil, “yet it is certain that not 
more than one essay out of twelve is got up by fair 
means.” German history is inadequately taught. 
So late as twenty years ago the Seven Years’ War 
lay outside the field of historical consideration, and 
text-books and school lectures ended with the French 
Revolution. All recent history since ninety years 
was left unmentioped. 

The charges which the Emperor makes upon 
these facts are threefold: first, against the system 
of instructing; secondly, against teachers; and, 
thirdly, against both collectively. 

The division of schools is indistinct, partial, and 
confusing. The establishment of real gymnasiums 
has led to an overproduction of educated men, 
greater than the nation can bear. All the so-called 
“candidates for starvation,’ and in particular 
the gentlemen of the press, are degenerated col- 
lege-bred men, as a rule, and a danger to the coun- 


To the system of overwork is due another na- 
tional danger, or the fact of a decrease in the vigor 
and capacity of German men. “TI seek soldiers; 
we want a strong generation to serve the Vater- 
land as intellectual leaders and officials. This mul- 
titude of weak-sighted men is unserviceable.” 

To the same system of overburdening scholars is 
due, furthermore, a moral degeneration as well 
as bodily deterioration. No time is left and no 
opportunity afforded for the cultivation of char- 
va for the clearing up of ideas of right and 

uty. 
But the climax is reached in the way of neglect 


“by the omission of recent national history in the 
. school course. 


The youth of the country are left 
ignorant about modern life; ignorant as to why the 
present state of affairs exists. Hence the confusion 
of ideas on political and social matters; the uprising 
of unclear “world reformers;”’ the criticisms 
against the government and the recommendation to 
copy foreign states. 

While thus pointing out the faults of the prevail- 
ing instruction, the Emperor turns to the body of 
teachers in the kingdom. Instructors are not 
always educated—educated, that is, in the primi- 
tive sense of the word, which means something 
more than the acquisition and retainment of 
knowledge. They are often unable to drill their 
pupils in bodily exercises. And their characters and 
manners never having been cultivated under the 
old system, they are incapable of training lads, as 
to these particulars, in theirturn. Their incapacity 
extends also to the demands of practical life. In 
these they cannot initiate young men, but must 
leave them as helpless as when they took them in 
charge. 

Teachers and the schools collectively are guilty 
of a grave sin of omission towards the nation. They 
are responsible for the centrifugal forces that strain 
the empire and tend towards bursting the construc- 
tion of the state asunder. If the school had done what 


it ought and what might be expected of it, it would 


have undertaken the fight against Social-Democra- 
tism of its own accord. “Teachers at the start 
should have taken hold of the matter firmly, and so 
instructed the growing generation that young men 
of m r of thirty years—would have been 
ready at hand to be used as material by me for 
getting a quicker mastery over the movement.” 
Teachers did not do this. The last moments, 
indeed, that the school was a measure of national 
life and development were the years 1864 and 
1870-71. 

_ William II. points to the disestablishment of the 
real gymnasium as the first step to be taken in 
the way of reform. 

Real gymnasiums are hybrid institutions ; half 
one thing, half another ; half classical, half practi- 
cal. What they produce are half men—neither 
classical scholars nor technical masters. eal 
gymnasiums must go. “I will not confirm the 
grant of a single one more.” The real gymnasiums 
that exist must be reconstructed either into pure 
classical colleges or into polytechnical schools with- 
out Latin. 

German, not Latin, must be made the base of the 
curriculum in future, and the standing of lads in 
future must be decided upon the merits of essays 
in the German tongue. A faultless German com- 
position must count for the same as a meritorious 
essay in Latin has counted hitherto. 
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German history, geography, and mythology must 
be given more room in the school course and more 
attention ; but especially German history. Exami- 
nation tests must be made easier, so that the prob- 
lem may be solved as to whether instruction may 


be lessened. Instruction must be lessened. (The 


Emperor’s details are too long to quote; nor can 
his plan for condensing the examination for one- 
year service and the examination for ensignship 
into a single examination be of interest to foreign — 
readers. ) | 
Teachers must go through a course of hygiene, 
and every teacher who is healthy must practice 
gymnastics with his pupils, and he must practice 
them daily. The idea, furthermore, must be aban- 
doued that instructors have nothing to do but give 
@ certain number of lessons per day, and that their 
duty ends with the lesson-hour. “If young people 
are taken out of their families for education, the 
school that takes them must assume the responsibil- 
ity of parents, and be mindful of their hearts 
and health as well as of their brains.”’ } 


“DIE MUNCHENER.” 


By Epwarp IREnzvs STEVENSON. 


HE newcomer to Munich—QOh, Miinchen, der 
vergniigte Stadt /—when he takes his guide- 
book to other than pictorial and musical pleasure 
in the Isar city, will find in it this advice: “ We 
strongly recommend all travelers, who have the op- 
portunity, to hear the domestic dramas given from 
time to time at the Girtnerplatztheater, in the 
Bavarian dialect. Even if the hearer has not a 
sufficient knowledge of German to understand all 
that is said, the action of the play can be readily 
followed ; the costumes and scenery are charming, 
and faithfully represent the homes and habits of 
the people; and the acting is admirable. The 
best of the pieces—‘ The Crucifix Carver of Am- 
mergau, ‘The Prozesshausl,’ and ‘The Protzen- 
bauer ’—give very genuine pictures of peasant life 
among the mountains,” etc., etc. 

The presence of this very remarkable stock 
company of experienced specialistic actors at the 
Amberg Theater in this city, where they have 
been guests for a short season, has given the con- 
noisseur in acting and those who delight in sou- 
venirs of the picturesque simplicity of life in the 
Bavarian and in the Austrian Tirols a great 
pleasure. We have nothing that makes any suf- 
ficiently near approach to this Girtnerplatzthe- 
ater Company to make comparisons favorable to 
America. Indeed, I know of nothing abroad that 
stands, in the same way, beside it. One must 
imagine a company of twelve or fifteen actors 
of both sexes, every one in natural talent a star, 
and, in most cases, long associated with the circle, 
This picked group of comedians devote themselves, 
not to the exalted and classic emotional drama, 
but solely to performing a repertory of plays, writ- 
ten carefully and with taste, pathos, and humor, 
which shall exhibit only rural life in the retired and 
out-of-the-great-world districts named. Every hum- 
ble character is studied and developed with the 
nicety that might go into presenting Hamlet, 
Nathan the Wise, or Emelia Galotti. By hered- 
itary right (in some cases), but, particularly, by 
eareful familiarity with Bavarian peasants and 
peasant life, by vacations spent on the alp and 
on the alm, by chamois-stalking with Pauli or 
Hansel, by evenings in the sene-hut or the village 
ball—these actors have not so much imitated as 
absorbed the types that figure over and over in 
the Girtnerplatz repertory. In its field this com- 
pany is on a dramatic level with the Comédie 
Francaise, or the Hofburg Theater at Vienna, which 
last is, to my mind, far the best and greatest and 
most finished stock company in the theatrical 
world. Every part is taken, small or great, by a 
superior player. Every action and expression is 
like vivid life, not the mime’s art. Furthermore, 
the detail of every costume; the properties, and the 
scenery are of the most careful realism. To see 
one of the Giartnerplatz performances is not like 
acting even to those who are familiar with the 
Tirols and Bavaria. It is to be carried across the 
sea in a twinkling, not merely across Munich, 
down past the Victualion Market and so into the 
favorite playhouse, but to be set down farther in 
the mountains, among the mountain people, with 
the sunlight or moonlight on the clover or glaciers 
and the cow-bells tinkling and the echoes of the 
jodel in the air. 

As may be supposed, the plots and types in the 
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plays these admirable actors interpret are limited 
and eet and repetitious. But the tact of drama- 
tists like Neuert or Schmidt has made a charm- 


- ing use of the materials available. The heroines 


are always village girls, the sennerin or the inn- 
keeper’s assistant, the rich peasant’s daughters ; 
the hero always a Tirol lad, whether cowherd, 
hunter, poacher, or what not. The scene is always 
down in the village or on the green alp. The 
changes are always rung on unlucky lovers re- 
warded in the end, on the fierce passions and 
rivalries of a hardy race, on the contrasts be- 
tween its peaceful surroundings and its bus- 
tling little existence, full of joys, cares, quarrels, 
knife-duels, fensterln, zither-playing, dances, and 
weddings, and hatred of the anti-poaching rural 
police. It makes little difference in- what piece 
the Girtnerplatz Company are seen—“ The Cruci- 
fix Carver of Ammergau,” “ Almenraulch and 
Edelweiss,” “ The Fiddlemaker of the Mittenwald,” 
“The Prozesshausl,” “The Protzenbauer,” or any 
other. In each drama the same characteristics 
appear, the same fidelity to life in a particular 
region of Europe, and the same perfect art in the 
cases of such representative members of the com- 

y as Kathi Thaller, Mr. Swoboda, Amelie 
Schoenchen, Carl Ernst, the inimitable Max Hof- 
pauer, Mr. Ressner, and Mr. Kolbe, Mr. Selus, and 
who not? (Mrs. Hartl-Mithius, for years a most 
significant associate, is no longer on the Girtner- 
platz stage.) 

This Munich company—the “ Miinchener” as 
they are affectionately called—made a stay of only 
a few weeks here. it is to be hoped that it is not 
their last visit, and the crewded houses that have 
applauded them are an indication that such should 
not be the case. The present writer is thoroughly 
familiar with their work when in their own city, 
and can testify that the company has never ap- 
peared to better advantage than during this New 
York visit. They represent a rare species of dra- 
matic art, and of fidelity in a given field of work, 
where accuracy without caricature is a scarco 
article. 


SHE LOVED A SAILOR.’ 


AN AMERICAN ROMANCE. 
By Ameia E. Barr, 


Author of ‘*Jan Vedder's Wife,” ‘* The Bow of Orange Rib- 
bon,”’ ** The ire of Sandal Side,” ** Border 
Shepherdess,’’ ** Feet of Clay,’’ etc., etc. 


CHAPTER TENTH. 
A FAMOUS ELECTION. 

“For the masses live in obedience to passion, pursu- 
ing their own pleasures and the means of gratifying 
them, but of what is honorable and really delightful 
they have not the slightest idea, inasmuch as they 
never had a taste of them. What power of reasoning, 
then, could bring about a change on such men as these ? 
For it is not ible, or at least not easy, to change 
what has been impressed for a long time upon the moral 
character.” 


“Tt is passion that brings ruin on rulers, even though 
they be the very best of men; wherefore the law is reason 
free from passion.” 


have their heroic periods, and though 
New York in «a.p. 1834 was restless and 
riotous, its true citizens were moved by noble and 
patriotic impulses. Most of them had heard from 
their fathers’ or their grandfathers’ lips actual in- 
cidents of the fight for liberty; and the sword or 
rifle which had assisted in its achievement hung yet 
over the hearthstone of their childhood’s home, 
and had an affectionate place in their memory. 
Their loyalty to their native land had still a strong 
anti-British flavor. They believed in their own 
opinions and their own handiwork, and were even 
ideal and sentimental; easily moved by a song or 
a speech which appealed to their national or their 
domestic feelings. 

Up to this date, also, men were made honorable 
by civic service. The mayoralty was in the gift 
of the Governor and the Council, and had always 
been awarded to some man whose probity and 
worth were conspicuous. The office of alderman 
was also a position implying not only personal worth 
but public respect, an occasion for wise and loyal 
service, and not an opportunity for the making of 
money. 

But in 1834 the people of New York, for the 
first time, elected their Mayor; and the election 
introduced into civic honors the element of politics. 


: , by Dodd, Mead & Company. All rights 
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It was an unfortunate time for any innovation. 
The city’s commerce was still prostrate, the quar- 
rel between the President and the Bank being at 
its height, and the election of Mayor was to be the 
test of New York’s approval or disapproval of the 
President’s course. And, singular as it may appear 
to-day, there was then a most imposing number of 
wealthy business men who stood by the President 
regardless of their personal interest in the matter— 
men such as Jesse Hoyt, or John R. Livingston, 
who, at a great public meeting, declared the Bank 
question to be, “not whether their business was 
doing well or verging to bankruptcy, but whether 
the government established by their patriot fathers 
was to be continued, or the Nation was to be con- 
trolled by a moneyed aristocracy.” 

Had this question come up for decision between 
two parties of native-born Americans only, it would 
have been determined with that calm dignity which 
is made possible to all by the ballot-box. But New 
York, with an insane generosity and a prodigal 
trust in the very atmosphere of freedom to reform 
and inform men, had not only given shelter to all 
the paupers and criminals who chose to come to her 
for refuge, but had also given them the right to 
make her laws and elect her rulers. 

The greater part of her foreign element-—which 
was very large—was composed of Irish peasants 
who could neither read nor write, and who knew 
nothing whatever of civil liberty. But they had 
the overweening self-estimation of the Celtic nature, 
and its rapacious greed ; they were equally sure of 
their natural ability to take a share in the govern- 
ment, and to sell that share of the privilege for 
some tangible return in the currency. This 
party, impudent and avaricious, were easily caught 
by the cries of the Jackson party—“ Gold and _ sil- 
ver money, and not notes with pictures on them 
and promises to pay;” ‘Jackson, the poor man’s 
friend ;” “ Jackson against a moneyed aristocracy.” 

It wae evident weeks before the expected election 
that this foreign mob might prove to be unmanage- 
able. Major Mason vainly pointed out its unreli- 
ability, and the disgrace to the Jackson party in 
condescending to use the votes of such men. But 
they hung around Tammany Hall, and crowded 
Nassau and Frankfort Streets, and in their rags and 
bluster were so evidently in the market that the 
temptation to buy them was irresistible. 

“T have just met Mr. Kane, Virginia,” said the 
Major, one day; “and he declares that one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars have been sent on 
from Washington to buy Irish votes. Of course 
he said, also, the money had been taken out of the 
deposits removed from the United States Bank.” 

“Perhaps it was. What answer did you 
make ?” 

“T said, ‘Why not surmise five hundred thousand 
dollars—it is just as easy, Mr. Kane?’ and I re- 
minded him that the people who gave Jackson the 
sword had also given him the purse. That was a 
little bit of claptrap, Virginia, but he could not or 
he would not answer it, and so went away with an 
angry shrug. Well, there will be a great struggle. 
The anti-Jackson party are encamped in Masonic 
Hall, and are crying Verplanck/ The Jackson 
men are at Tammany Hall, and are crying Law- 
rence 

“Who is the best man ?” 

“ Lawrence is a great merchant and a good man. 
He can look both backward and forward—backward 
to Washington, and forward to the men and women 
who are to make the future of the United States. 
Mr. Verplanck lost his seat in Congress because he 
would not vote against the Bank. He is a fine 
scholar, and a gentleman, but not a popular man. 
I think Lawrence will win on his own public merits. 
I hope he will.” 

This conversation occurred as Virginia and her 
father were eating breakfast on the morning of the 
fourth of April. Virginia’s thoughts were on the 
‘“ Arethusa,” for it was near the time of her return; 
but the excitement was so great that even a maiden 
dreaming of her lover could not avoid catching the 
popular enthusiasm. 

“ Mr. Astor came home yesterday from Havre.” 

“He will be in time to see the pulling down of 
the houses between Barclay and Vesey Streets, 
where he is going to build us such a fine hotel.” 

‘Yes; and in time to vote. Daniel Webster 
was leaving for Boston as Mr. Astor landed. There 
were thousands on the wharves near the steam- 
boat cheering and saluting him. I do not approve 
of Mr. Webster’s politics, but if ever a man was 
godlike in appearance, it is Daniel Webster; and 
I acknowledge also that mentally he has no peer on 
this continent,” 3 
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“Yet he is for the United States Bank, and 
against the President.” 

“ No man is infallible, Virginia. For my part, 
I wish the eighth was here; the suspense is be- 
coming exhausting. I understand all business is to 
cease for the three days’ voting.” 

The eighth came duly in its course. It was a 
dreadful morning; there was a fierce wind, and 
the rain fell in blinding torrents. But every one 
was at fever heat, and unconscious of the tempest ; 
and they stood in the pelting rain in long lines near 
the poll until twelve o’clock, when the American 
flag wasrun up on the Exchange and the voting 
began. 

Major Mason had resolved to vote early and 
then go home. But he was not able to do so. The 
crowd, and the spirit of the crowd, took possession 
of him physically and mentally, and it was late when 
he returned. Virginia had been miserably anxious 
for many hours; she had sent the coachman to 
look for him, and the man had not come back. 


Then the cook’s lover had volunteered his services, - 
and had brought a terrific report of a city in the * 


possession of roughs, and a great civic battle, in 
which hundreds had been slain. 

It was getting dark, and the hoarse murmur of a 
shouting mob could be distinctly heard. The 
upper part of the city was deserted by men; only 
white faced women watched at an epen door or 
window for the return of those who had gone into 
the political fray. Suddenly Nelly cried out: 

** Whatever do you think, Miss Virginia? Here 
comes the master, and with him, of all t’ men in 
this world, Captain Bradford and Mr. Rhea.” 
Nelly had put her pretty head out of the front 
door on a momentary inspection, and she ran back 
to Virginia with the good nows. 

Does all look right, Nelly ?” 

“‘ As right as can be, when men are half-drowned 
in pouring rain.” 

*‘ Nelly, I will run upstairs a moment and wash 
my eyes. I must not let the Major see I have been 
crying. Bring them into the parlor—open the 
door yourself, Nelly—and then be in a hurry with 
dinner. I will be down in three minutes.” 


It really did not take her any longer time to . 


bathe her eyes and face, and put those few touches 
to her hair and ribbons which seem to impart a dis- 
tinct air of freshness and order. Yet, when she 
returned to the parlor, there was no one there but 
Nelly. 

“ Have they not come yet, Nelly ?” 

“‘ Master has gone upstairs to change his clothes, 
and much need to, Miss. Such a sight as nobody 
ever saw! Wet through, and torn, too. Master 
has been having atime.” | 

‘“‘ But he is not hurt ?” 

“Not he, Miss; angry like, but all himsen, as 
far as I could see.” 

“The other gentlemen ?” 

“They wouldn’t come in, Miss; and showed 
their good sense in stepping out. Anybody as wet 
and muddy hes no business out of t’ streets. Miss 
Virginia, what do you think? John Thomas is 
here. He came to t’ back door, and I let him into 
t’ kitchen, though he is a sight. You see he is all 
t? way from China.” 

“ You did right, Nelly. Give him a good din- 
ner, and make him as comfortable as you can. 
How is he?” 

“He looks and he talks as if he hed been having 
a good time. John Thomas is that kind as is 
never down in t’ mouth when there’s a fight on 
hand. He was allays a bit trying thet way. Here 
is the master coming, Miss.” 

Major Mason entered with a slight look of in- 
jury. “ Virginia, my dear, I have been in great 
danger to-day. You did not meet me when I came 
in.” 

“TI had been watching many hours for you, 
father, and very unhappy at your delay. When 
Nelly saw you coming, I ran upstairs a moment to 
prepare for dinner. She said Captain Bradford 
and Mr. Rhea were with you. I thought perhaps 
you would ask them to stay.” 

did not ask them to stay. Mr. Rhea thought 
he would be needed by the Committee, and Captain 


Bradford thought he ought to stay with him in — 


case of another fight.” 

‘“‘ Then there has really been fighting ?” 

“Nelly is ringing the dinner-bell, and I am 
ready for something toeat. Yes, Virginia, a shame- 
ful fight. I voted early, but found myself in a 
dense crowd, and, amid so much excitement, I could 
not get home.” 

‘“‘ What time did the voting in ?” 

At twelve o'clock.” 
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‘‘ But we heard shouting before that time.” 

“TI dare say. The Whigs had mounted on 
wheels a really beautiful frigate which they had 
called the ‘Constitution.’ She was full-rigged 
and full-manned, her colors were flying, and she 
was followed by at least five hundred men dressed 
like sailors—many of them were sailors. As she 
passed through Wall Street such a thundering 
shout broke from the merchants at the Exchange! 
Such a ninefold thundering shout you never heard, 
Virginia; and the excited people, quite heedless 
of the rain, fell into the procession till it swelled to 
thousands. Every one was singing the samo bit 
of doggerel, but it was wonderfully effective : 

“ «Stand by the Constitution ! 
Down with the Jackson reign! 

Hurrah for the Bank and the Union! 

Verplanck and the Whig campaign! 

Hurrah ! and Hurrah! and again 

Hurrah ! and Hurrah! and again 

Down with Old Hickory’s reign !’ 
I and others felt that this bit of cleverness was go- 
ing. to ruin a noble cause, and I was wondering 
what to do, when I saw Captain Bradford and Mr. 
Rhea standing on the Exchange steps. I went to 
them. ‘What is to be done, Captain?’ I said. 
‘This clever catch-penny is gving to ruin us.’ 
‘Would you like me to get up an opposition 
frigate ?’ he asked, all on fire in a moment. Be- 
fore I could answer, Mr. Livingston said, ‘ Yes, 
sir, if it costs ten thousand dollars.’ He was off 
like a flash, and Rhea with him, and in a couple of 
hours they were back with a rigged boat, flying the 
* Jackson veto, and crowded with the men from the 
‘Arethusa’ and other ships in the harbor. The 
two boats have followed each other all day, and as 
the Irish surrounded the ‘ veto’ with their shouts 
and their shillalahs, you may be sure there was a 
constant running fight on hand. Virginia, I am 
- gorry to say the Jackson party—so honorable and 
' patriotic in itselfi—has been shamefully disgraced 

by its partisans this day.” 

“T am very sorry, too, father, 
fight about politics?” 

“ Because politics include nearly all the subjects 
which touch men’s interests. In most of the 
Jackson wards it was peaceable enough; but in the 
Sixth Ward it was hell let loose—oaths and screams 
and yells and threats of defiance made the poll 
more like an object on which a mob was wreaking 
its vengeance than a place for freemen to cast their 
votes.” 

“ How dreadful! Who were to blame?” 

“The men who have given the right of voting to 
human beings not capable of understanding the 
glory of self-government. The Irish of the Sixth 
Ward have one idea of expressing their will—fight- 
ing for it; and a great mob of them, armed with 
clubs and knives, flew, upon some slight provoca- 
tion, to the Whig assembly-room, and, before any- 
thing could be done, left twenty men bleeding on 
the floor, and literally sacked the place. Those 
who reached the street were more dead than alive ; 
and the Mayor was unable to send help, his force 
being all on duty. So the Irish to-night are in 
possession of a part of the city, and great anxiety 
is felt.” - 

“ How can Christian men be so brutal ?” 

» “My dear, brutality is really very popular. 
Nothing pleases men half so much as an occasional 
renewal of ‘their alliance with brutes. I am going 
early to bed, Virginia. I have promised Captain 
Bradford to meet him at the Exchange in the 
morning.” 

“‘Nelly’s lover has arrived. You remember I 
told you about John Thomas ?” | 

“‘ Certainly ; very interesting ; tell Nelly I rejoice 
with her,” but the Major’s compliment was at this 
hour a mere form. He was scarce conscious of it, 
and rather astonished at Virginia reminding him of 
so smali an affair when such momentous issues 
were in the balance. | | 

To Nelly, however, the momentous issue was at 
his kitchen fireside. Virginia thought her very 
quiet and sober about it. ‘‘Are you really glad, 
Nelly ?” she asked. Is John Thomas all you have 
been thinking him to be?” 

“T am that suited with meeting him again, Miss, 
that I can put up with him ’most any way.” 

“Ts he going back to sea ?” 

“No, Miss. John Thomas is as much out of 
place at sea as a blacksmith would be in white 
kid gloves. He is going to seek work in the build- 
ing yards here; and he is talking about wedding, of 
course.” 

“‘Ts he in earnest about it ?” 

“He looks as solemn as if he had swallowed t’ 


Why do people 
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church; but I'll wait a bit, and see what’s what. 
There is plenty of big rogues among men; not so 
many little ones. And when I differed a bit with 


him, he began to be varry glumpish. It isn’t fair, | 


you know, when good temper is all on one side. 
But he isn’t pleased with Captain Bradford to- 
night.” 

indeed !” 

“I’m not taking his side, Miss. It stands to 
reason the Major and Captain Bradford know 
what’s right; but John Thomas he does hate an 
Irishman that badly. And he didn’t like to hev to 
march with them, and to-morrow he says he’ll be 
under his own orders, and he'll hev a good York- 
shire fling atthem. Idoan’t doubt it; he hed allays 
a power of forthput in him when his feelings got 
t’ upper hand of his reason.” 

Virginia did not pursue the conversation; she 
dismissed Nelly, and sat alone with her own 
musings for an hour. She had always a sense of 
fuller life in the mere knowledge that the “ Are- 
thusa ” was in port, and she was almost grateful to 
the political cireumstances which had given Marius 
an opportunity for pleasing her father. What if 
she had not seen him? There was to-morrow, and 
to-morrow, and to-morrow, and surely in some day 
a favoring hour! And as Virginia was, like the 
majority of women, disposed to run into the 
thickets of poetry whenever she wanted to hide 
herself from herself, she lifted a little volume of 
sea songs, and, smiling faintly to the talking letters, 
she let her eyes and heart wander over the sen- 
— paper, and feel the dead poet speaking for 

er. 


’tis love to wish you near, 
To tremble when the wind [ hear, 
Because at sea you floating rove ; 
If of you to dream at night, 
To languish when you’re out of sight— 
If this be loving, then I love. 


‘If when you’re gone, to count each h our, 
To ask of every tender power 
That you may kind and faithful prove ; 
If, void of falsehood and deceit, 
I feel a pleasure when we meet— 
If this be loving, then I love.” ? 


The next morning Major Mason left home very 
early. He was full of enthusiasm, and cast his 
eyes frequently upon his sheathed and shelved 
sword. It was evident that he thought it might be 
needed, and that he would not be at all averse to 
the wearing of it. The Whigs, though thoroughly 
discomfited on the previous day, had been preparing 
all night for the coming struggle. There were six 
thousand of them in and around Masonic Hall, 
resolved to go in a body to the Sixth Ward poll, 
and keep it open to all voters ; for only Democrats 
had been permitted to vote there on the previous 
day. 

Major Mason was among the six thousand. It 
caused some surprise, and Mr. King said, * You 
here, Major! Glad to see you!” 

“T am a Jackson man,” he answered, promptly, 
“but I will not see native-born Americans kept 
from their own ballot-box by Irish ruffians, Mr. 
King.” 


“That is what we expected from you, Major. 


There is intense indignation and a fixed resolve in 
the minds of these six thousand men to see justice 
done. The fifteen wards have each offered us one 
hundred men, and with this battalion we pro- 
pose to protect at every poll the sacred right of 
suffrage.” 

“ You will do as good citizens ought to do. I 
am ready to go to any poll with you.” 

Indeed, just because he was a Jackson man, the 
Major was the more determined to express for the 
respectable portion of his party the bitter antago- 
nism to anything unfair, or savoring of brute force 
against intelligent choice. And Virginia, though 
well aware of his excitable temperament, was not 
uneasy. In the first place, she felt sure of Marius 
—if he was with her father, he would either keep 
him out of danger or stand by him in it. In the 
second place, the city was much quieter. The 
Major came home early in the afternoon, and he 
came home alone. But her pang of disappoint- 
ment was soon healed. 

‘Captain Bradford advised me to rest to-day. 
He thinks the great struggle will occur to-morrow. 
All was sullenly quiet when I left the Exchange, 
and he and Mr. Rhea promised to call this evening 
and tell me the state of affairs.” | 

* You should have asked them to dinner, father.” 

“‘T did so ; but the Captain said he must go back 
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to his ship for an hour or two, and Mr. Rhea— 
well, he did not seem of much consequence. I for- | 
got to urge him.” 3 

Virginia laughed. “TI assure you, father, that 
Mr. Rhea believes himself to be of great conse- 
quence. Did I not tell you he was Captain Brad- 
ford’s half-brother ?” 

“Ts he, really? I have noticed a resemblance ; 
but there is often a great difference in likeness.’’ 

(It was about eight o’clock when the brothers 
arrived. The Major met them with frankness and 
courtesy, and instantly turned to the elder for 
information. 

*‘ All has gone pretty well, Major. The Mayor 
and Sheriff, with a large posse, kept the Sixth 
Ward poll open, and though threats and stones 
were freely used, citizens were able to deposit their 
votes. But the Irish are drinking constantly, and 
to-morrow we shall have the result.” | 

The subject was then dropped; every one was 
weary of it for the hour; and the Major and Marius 
fell into a discussion regarding the practicability of 
ocean steamships, and from it drifted easily enough. 
towards the facilities it would afford for a still 
larger foreign immigration. It was a sore subject 
with the Major, but Marius contrived to give it a 
humorous turn. 

“T was listening to an Irishman and an Italian 
quarreling to-day,” he said. ‘The Italian insisted 
that it was a countryman of his called Columbus who 
discovered America, and that, in congequence, all 
Italians had a right in it; and the Irishman lifted 
his argument with the contemptuous scorn and 
passion of ignorance : 

*¢ Columbus! is it Columbus you’re naming? St. 
Columbus was, as ivery one knows, an Irishman 
born and bred. Isn’t his cave on the west ccast— 
and haven’t I been in it myself? And wasn’t 
Father Denis telling me, too, how the angels 
built the boat for him, and steered the blessed 
saint right into New York Bay; and isn’t that the 
-_ raison for us fighting for what belangs to 
us 9 99 

“Tt is well there is three thousand miles of water 
between us and Europe, Captain. I am against 
steam or any other power that will shorten the 
distance.” 

At this moment Virginia and Mr. Rhea began 
to sing. Virginia’s voice owed nothing to culture, 
but its notes were sweet and suffused with feeling, 
and Marius thought it altogether melodious and 
charmful. Both the Major and he ceased talking, 
and as song followed song the Major dozed a little. 
and Marius drew close to the piano, and watched 
the speaking faces before him. Jack was singing 
with her. It seemed a natural concord, but. Marius 
had to look steadily into his brother’s face, and 
recall all there had been between them, that so he 
might prevent the heartburning of unbrotherly 
jealousy. But, indeed, had he dared to think, or 
to hope, he would have found plenty of reasons for 
hope. Virginia turned to him with a light in her 
eyes she never showed Jack. She encouraged 
him by smiles and gentle words to sing again some 
of the songs she had heard him troll on the deck 
of the “ Arethusa ” when the wind was his only 
music. And he could not help feeling the glow of 
the wish, and of the power to do so, when she 
lifted a sheet of music, and, pointing to its title, 
said, “‘ You see I have not forgotten !”” She struck 
a few chords, and the Captain’s voice answered 
the call in a burst of song that had the salt and 
sparkle and movement of the sea in it: | 


“‘ Blow high, blow low, let tempests tear 
The mainmast by the board ; : 
My heart with thoughts of thee, my dear, 
And love well stored, . 
Shall brave all danger, scorn all fear, 
The roaring winds, the raging sea, 
In hopes on shore 
To be once more 
Save moored, my love, with thee !” 


“Blow high, blow low’’—they sang it together, 
they sang it over and over, till their voices and 
hearts blended as blend : 


“two notes of music 


Made for each other, though dissimilar.” 


Suddenly the Major roused himself and stood 
up. Captain Bradford perceived that it would be 
good policy as well as good manners to end his 
visit ; and he left while his welcome was yet warm. 
‘You will meet me in the morning, Captain,” was 
the Major’s last word. He stood with Virginia, 
bidding both young men “ good-night,” and no one 
but Virginia and Marius perceived any deeper 
meaning in the simple words. , 
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THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 


A USELESS ROBBERY. 
Dear Editor: 
l send herein an article, and if worthy of acceptance, kindly 
-assign a feminine nom de plume. 
S|HE above note came with a manuscript 
a) entitled “ Little Worries,” written, as 


fa] the note clearly indicates, by a man. 
The tendency of women to worry, the 


suggestiveness that women have a. 


monopoly of that unhappy faculty, is very apparent, 
and it is probably the honest conviction of the 
majority of men. : 

Is it true of women? Do women shut out 
much of the possibilities of pleasure from their 
individual lives because of this tendency? _Are 
homes and the lives in them shadowed by this un- 
fottunate tendency? Or is the habit of worry a 
matter of temperament? The answer to this would 
depend very largely on the sex of the person an- 
swerirg. It is difficult where life is made up of a 
round of small doings, each following the other 
almost in order, and the regular doing of which 
means quiet and peace, to accept interruptions 
with philosophy, or even to realize that life will 
go on without the world at large being disturbed 
because of these interruptions. Perhaps more vital 
energy is lost to the world because wasted in worry, 
in anticipating possibilities that never occur, than 
from any other cause. We see mothers suffer 
for fear that the children may contract diseases 
that are prevalent, often robbing themselves of 
strength necessary to the children when the disease 
actually appears, because they took the trouble in 
their arms before the time. We have seen hostesses 
who really have lost interest in the entertainment 
they had provided because it had been, in imagi- 
nation, a possibility for disaster, instead of an op- 
portunity for pleasure. Worry is the thief that 
steals vitality, and each individual holds the only 
key that unlocks the storehouse of life’s best 
treasure. 

There comes to mind now the memory of a con- 
versation with a business man who had many in- 
terests, and who had known both success and de- 
feat, on this subject of worry. He insisted that 
women absolutely refused to get the most out of 
life ; that they persistently chose to take the least 
out of life for their own pleasure. To illustrate, he 
told this story. He said when he was a boy his moth- 
er always charged him, when taking an apple from 
the barrel, to take a specked one. He hated them, 
but obeyed. He noticed that his mother always se- 
lected aspecked apple when she ate one, but he also 
noticed that his father always selected the sound ones 
to eat. When the barrel was gone his father had had 
the best. The barrel was néver free from specked 
apples, and yet his mother had never eaten the 
sound ones. The result of these observations was 
that the boy firmly resolved that if he ever became 
a man he would never touch a specked apple. And 
now that his head was gray he had concluded that 
women were still eating specked apples. That is, 
that, from mistaken ideas of economy or duty, 
women were constantly rejecting the good things in 
life, and depriving themselves and those around 
them of much of the brightness of life because they 
did not accept the best that came to them and enjoy 
it; that many women not only eat the specked 
apples that are in sight, but hunt for the specked 
ones when only sound ones are on top. 

“‘ Never cross a bridge until you get to it, and 


then trust that it will be found in a sound condi. 


tion,” a dear old lady whose old age was a bene- 
diction to all about her used to urge, and this was 
not the result of a life of ease, but of struggle in 
widowhood and comparative poverty. It was a 
philosophy that was the result of experience, not of 
theory. 

Worry is the evidence of disease or spiritual lack. 


A well-balanced life does not know it, and it is a 
weakness that ought to cause a blush, and compel 
a struggle to recover the strength, spiritual and 
physical, that is the birthright of every soul born 
in the likeness of the Eternal Good. 


THE DOMESTIC FINANCIAL PROBLEM. 


By Aunt PATIENCE. 


WAYO|VERYBODY has a sovereign remedy 
for the cure of all the ills of humanity ; 
mine would be the regulation of the 
family treasury. The problems connected 
J with the State treasury are not compa- 
rable to those encountered in every household. 
Even where it seems to be easily filled, the compli- 
cations of its distribution are sure to be very trying. 
And I venture to say that the streams which flow 
from the reservoir increase in larger proportion 
than those which fill it. This was never a pretty 
thing—the household wallet. Fringed with griefs 
and scarred with sorrows, its collapsing sides show 
pitifully that its inward support is not equal to the 
outside pressure. The hand that holds it finds it 
hard to keep it at the same time wide open to 
receive the treasure it needs and tightly closed 
against giving what little it has. Alas for the toil 
and the moil, the sin and the sorrow that are born 
of the two ill-mated parents—a small income and 
a large outgo! I have often thought how comfort- 
able it would be to have a public administrator to 
adjust the scale of expenses in our homes; to have 
houses provided with all the necessary attachments 
for a family of certain size, so that we might 
draw our clothing and our provisions as we draw 
the water we drink, and pay for them at a certain 
rate for each tap. But no such Utopian plan seems 
promising, and some practical scheme ought to be 
adopted to lessen the frictions which are so dis- 
turbing to the smooth working of our household 
machinery. 

Dr. Holmes’s prescription for physical good health 
which required beginning the treatment some two 
hundred years ago, ie applicable to many other ills. 
But if we cannot apply the remedy to our ancestors, 
we may begin to work where the difficulties are the 
least, and in our children we may seek to cure the 
evils which come from these universal disturbances 
about money, and, by teaching them a proper appre- 
ciation of the value of money and some wisdom in 
the use of it, may prepare them for the temptations 
and the perplexities which they are sure to meet. 
It is not to be wondered at that women grow up 
utterly unfamiliar with all business arrangements ; 
that they consider their bank account may be drawn 
on as long as thegcheck-book is not exhausted ; that 
they ‘run up bills,” postponing the evil day when 
they must be paid and fancying that a thing costs 
nothing which does not have to be paid for at once. 
It is not surprising that men grow up to consider 
it creditable to take whatever they can get in the 
easiest way possible; to spend, according to the 
caprice of the moment, all they have and all they 
expect to have, for girls and boys aresystematically 
trained to do these very things. 

In many families, if not in most, the manage- 
ment, or mismanagement, is such as to make pau- 
pers of the children. A shelter is provided for 
them, rations are issued, and, just as our Indian 
‘“‘ wards” succeed in getting more or less of a sup- 
ply of blankets and beef by the skill with which 
they cajole or threaten the Government, so the chil- 
dren are taught to get what they want by sly 
means of trickery, by flattery, or by threats. 
Daughters who have grown to womanhood are sub- 
jected to the ignominy of standing like beggars be- 
seeching their father for a little money, and the 
kindness and generosity which answers their re- 
quests with readiness does not, in the case of a 
thoughtful young woman, relieve the situation from 
discomfort. Many a girl has sought in secret some 
employment which would bring her a little pin 
money which she did not have to take from her 
father’s pocket. I knew of one case in which a 
student in a college was driven to robbery by the 
stringency with which her money was doled out to 
her by her father. She was not strong enough to 
resist the temptation to take from those who had 
what she had not, and what she knew she ought to 
be provided with. 

The best way to avoid the evils, and to secure 


the advantages, of the use of money by the younger 


members of a family is to apportion to each a suit- 
able allowance. This assertion is not lightly made. 
The plan has been tried in more than one house- 
hold within my knowledge; the children trained 
under this arrangement have grown to maturity, 
and are able to testify for themselves the benefits 
of such a method. 

Searcely is the little child old enough to know 
what a penny is when a certain sum is set apart as 
his “allowance.” Instead of going to father or 
mother with requests for the coin or for candy, the 
child is permitted to have his own little purse, and 
to use its contents with some freedom of choice. 
He is told that sometimes he will want more than 
he does at other times. He will be encouraged to 
put aside a part of every week's income for a fund 
upon which he can rely for extraordinary expenses. 
Perhaps he will choose to open a savings bank ac- 
count, and when he has saved pennies enough to 
amount to a silver coin, it will be quite an event to 
go with his mother and deposit it in the bank. At 
first nothing should be expected from the child’s 
money except his expenditures for the confection- 
ery or small toys, the little love-gifts, and, last but 
not by any means of least importance, the gifts of 
charity. ‘The accounts should be kept accurately. 
There is much harm done to children by the vicious 
practice of letting them imagine they are transact- 
ing business which is only a sham and a deceit. If 
they are to have the pleasure of freedom in expends | 


iture, they must also have the pain which comes 


from unwise choice and thoughtless extravagance. 
If the money is gone it must be known and felt 
that it is gone. The records of payments should 
be kept so plainly that the child can comprehend 
them. As soon as possible the amount of money 
given to the child, and the number of needs it is to 
cover, should be increased. Pens, pencils, and such 
small necessities of school life can be added to the 
luxuries which have been within the child’s obliga- 
tions. It will teach,as nothing else can, care and 
economy in small matters. ‘This does not exempt 
the parents from the duty of a constant sympathy 
with the children’s wants, nor from a judicious 
guidance in gratifying them; but it does make the 
teaching easier, and assures a quicker learning of 
some important lessons. 

At an earlier age than would be expected 
the child may be provided with a draft book, and, 
understanding perfectly certain conditions, may 
‘“‘draw” at his pleasure upon his father as a 
banker so long as the fixed allowance is not ex- 
ceeded. The schoolboy away from home sends his 
draft and receives his money. If the drafts seem 
to be coming too frequently, there is opportunity 
for a word of caution. If the need of money is 
forgotten till the exigency is upon him, the boy 
learns to his cost that lack of forethought means care 
and trouble. And the daughter finds in this plan at 
once a great relief from the unhappy process of 
coaxing, and a responsibility which gives strength. 
She may indulge in purchases which would seem 
foolish in the eyes of her mature and experienced 
mother, but which give to her a genuine pleasure. 
Her gifts to her friends or to the needy mean much 
more than they can if they have cost her nothing 
except a request for the wherewithal to furnish 
them. 

Not all children are affected alike by this method 
of dealing. One quickly disposes of his portion, 
imagining it to be exhaustless; another is undaly 
cautious lest it should not last. The one must be re- 
strained, the other encouraged, in disbursement. 
Some easily control their desires, and with fore- 
thought make provision for coming needs; others are 
continually finding themselves “short,” and are sure 
to be confronted at such times with unexpected 
obligations. But it is far better that these budding 
traits of character should be discovered under the 
nurture of a sympathizing father than that they 
appear well-rooted after the boy has come into the 
stormy times of opening mercantile or professional 
life. 

The girl who has had her judgment trained in 
the daily decisions regarding her expenditures, 
who has in the supply of a part of her needs been 
obliged to consider whether she can afford the 
purchase or not, will be spared much pain, and will 
probably give much less pain when she comes to 
administer the affairs of her own home, than the 
girl who has received and spent her money in a 
haphazard way. 

There is everything in this plan to recommend 
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‘it to the parent. He need not dread the unexpected 
bills from his boy at school or college. He knows 
what he has agreed to pay, and can make provision 
for the debt. Unless his son is utterly untrust- 
worthy, nothing but extraordinary accident will 
cause an unlooked-for demand. And if the house- 
hold expenses are also provided for by an allow- 
ance given to the wife with an amount sufficient 
for her personal needs, the head of the family 
may certainly find his cares lightened, and he may 
expend his energies in supplying the needs without 
unnecessary friction at home. Of course it is not 
always easy to adjust the allowances, and, looking 
at the money question from the standpoint of the 
necessities, the quantity required often seems very 
disproportionate to the amount that can be obtained. 
But it is well to look at it from that side, and to 
adjust the income and the outgo with a fair con- 
sideration of the difficulties on both sides. It is 
not necessary that the income be a large one in 
order to try this plan. Indeed, it is more impor- 
tant for a family with small means than whiere 
there is ample supply. 


THE LADIES’ HEALTH ASSOCIATION OF 
NEW YORK. 


Z|HE above-named Association deserves 
and should receive the warmest gratitude 
from the women not only of New York, 
but from every woman in the country. 
These ladies have demonstrated by 
steady, persistent, determined work what women 
can do in enforcing laws made for the protec- 
tion of public health. They did not begin, then, by 
framing a new law because the existing laws did not 
meet all the requirements, but demanded a recog- 
nition of existing laws by those who were offending 
them. They watched State legislation so closely that 
more than one bill that was made in the interests 
of capital, but endangered public health, was killed 
through their efforts, and inspired a wholesome fear 
of their power, for an association numbering seven 
hundred women represents a power that effects 
majorities. They have revolutionized the method 
of treating manure within the city limits, and will 
shortly enforce an ordinance due to their efforts, 
compelling the proper barreling of manure before 
being removed from the stable. In the slaughter- 
ing of cattle and the care of the offal they have 
accomplished what it was considered impossible to 
accomplish. The secretary, in her last report, 
said : 

«« We are most happy to state that there have been 

at improvements in this field of industry, and, while 
ere is still room for many more, we feel the men en- 
gaged in this business are in sympathy with our efforts 
“§ doing all in their power to conduct it in a sanitary 
and scientific manner. Committees visit the abattoirs 
from time to time, and always receive the most court- 
eous attention, every part of the buildings being opened 
for their inspection, and can return to their homes with 
an appetite, where formerly they would shrink from 
the sight of meat after a visit to the dirty pens where 
they witnessed the most filthy manner of slaughtering 
our meat for daily consumption.” 

This change represents hard work; constant 
visiting of the places of offense; the securing of 
expert iuteks the waging of a constant war 
against the slow methods of the public depart- 
ments, Gas-houses no longer endanger the health 
of the surrounding communities. The members of 
the Association do not give up visiting because the 
nuisance has abated; they continue their visits, to 
prevent a return of the avoidable conditions. The 
ultimate object of the Association is the removal of 
the gas-houses beyond the city limits. | 

Through the efforts of the members of this Asso- 
ciation, the keeping of cows in the city limits, fed 
on refuse and stabled under unsanitary conditions, 
has been stopped; this means a stoppage of the 
sale of unhealthy milk. 

Mass meetings to arouse public sentiment and 
force the street-cleaning department to clean the 
streets were held, and address2s made by men of 
commanding position. Results will yet be seen 
due to these efforts. 

The sanitary conditions of public school build- 
ings; the condition of the source of the city’s water 
supply; the care of garbage; the putting of 
matrons in the police station-houses to care for 
the female prisoners, are some of the matters of 
public interest that receive their constant atten- 
tion. 

They have shown wisdom by securing scientific 
opinion, wherever that opinion could prove the 
feasibility of the methods employed in other cities 
both here and in Europe. When complaining of a 
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disregard of the law, they have been careful to 
know the law, and indicate directly the phase in 
which it was disregarded. Where the law was 
obeyed, and the nuisance existed without violation 
of law, scientific experts were employed to find a 
remedy, and a city ordinance or a State law that 
embraced the remedy was the next step forward. 

What they have done, other women can do. 
There is not a city in the country where such an 
organization could not do untold good ; there is not 
a village that does not stand in need of the educa- 
tion of public sentiment that would be the natural 
outcome of such a local organization. 

Every intelligent woman in New York should be 
a member of this organization. The membership 
fees are one dollar per year. The Secretary is 
Mrs. Mary E. Troutman, Beekman Place, New 
York City. 


A NEW ALADDIN. 
By ELisABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL. 


HE question of food and its preparation 
is @ most important one to the whole 
world of womankind. 

From the wife of the millionaire who 

= merely has to glance over the menu pre- 
sented by her French chef for her consideration, to 
the mistress of the humblest home upon whose own 
exertions depend the purchase and the cooking of 
the food that is to sustain her family, there are 
few women to whom it is not a subject of absorbing 
interest. 

It is to these last, the great army of women who 
have to do their own work, and those whose narrow 
incomes make economy an absolute necessity, that 
the new Aladdin comes offering new lamps for old. 


Unlike the ware of the magician in the fairy tale, 


the new lamps are infinitely better than the old. 
They promise to revolutionize the whole practice 
of cooking, and emancipate cooks from the bondage 
of the kitchen. With these it will be quite possible 
to “kitch in the dining-room,” like Barbara in 
one of Mrs. Whitney’s delightful stories. 

Dr. Edward Atkinson, of Boston, a gentleman 
who has devoted much attention to economic ques- 
tions, and especially to those relating to food, 
has invented a cooking apparatus which bids fair to 
depose the range and the cooking stove, and render 
us independent of coal and kindling. 

The Aladdin oven externally looks like a large 


pasteboard box. It is made of sheet iron covered | 


with wood pulp, which is a good non-conductor of 
heat. The standard size has an inside space eight- 
een inches wide, twelve inches deep, and fourteen 
inches high. Three movable, perforated sheet-iron 
shelves divide it horizontally into four compart- 
ments. | 

The fuel is kerosene oil burned in any lamp 
having a round wick one inch and a half in diame- 
ter, with acentral air duct; or gas burned in a 
Bunsen burner at the rate of from four to six feet 
per hour. 

The inventor recently entertained the physicians 

of Boston at a dinner given at the Medical Library 
in Boylston Place, and cooked wholly in these 
ovens. 
_ The bill of fare included a sirloin of beef weigh- 
ing twenty-eight pounds, which lost only three- 
quarters of a pound in the process of cooking ; two 
dishes of halibut 4 la créme, two dishes of macaroni 
with French mushrooms, eight dishes of scalloped 
oysters, much praised for their peculiarly nutty 
flavor ; two dishes of sausages, of which one of the 
guests-said, “ The rank, oily flavor had been en- 
tirely dispelled, and there was left a flavor as delicate 
as that of the most perfectly cooked chicken ;” 
there were besides four dishes of baked lobster, 
and two dishes of bread and butter and fruit pud- 
ding. 
This quantity of food, eighty pounds in all, was 
cooked in three ovens in the Library, in the pres- 
ence of the guests, to whom Dr. Atkinson at the 
same time explained his invention and also discussed 
the problem of economic cooking. The coat of 
the fuel used, the best kerosene oil, was about eight 
cents. 

There were on the table, besides, two hams, nine 
loaves of bread, six chickens, an old-fashioned 
Indian pudding, which tasted as if it had been 
baked in a brick oven, seven pounds of minced 
meat made from the heart of the ox, two gallons 
of beef soup, and two gallons of pea soup, cooked 
elsewhere in the same ap - The guests 
tasted, praised, and did full justice to the viands , 
the delicate aroma of the ham, the excellence of 
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the bread, and the delicious flavor of an egg omelet 
being especially dwelt upon. 

In his opening address Dr. Atkinson said: 

“TI first entered upon the undertaking to teach 
the American people how to stew, in the apparatus 
known as the Aladdin cooker, which preceded the 
ovens which are now before you, but which I have 
now discarded. I very soon learned that every- 
day working people do not want to be taught how 
to stew. They would not learn if they could, and 
one could not teach them if they would. They said 
they didn’t want ‘bone soup’ and wouldn’t eat 
‘pig wash.’ 

‘‘Then came the problem, a ntly an ex- 
tremely difficult one, oa can geese roast, 
bake, broil, simmer, stew, and do everything but 
fry, without any cooking stove—without any chim- 
ney—without any smell—without any smoke—and, 
in fact, without any kitchen ? 

“You might think that a hopeless task, yet the 
problem is solved, and here is the evidence before 
you.” 

Dr. Atkinson is the president and treasurer of a 
large insurance company. He started a co-opera- 
tive club among his clerks for the purpose of pro- 
viding them with dinner in the middle of the day 
instead of the wretched lunch hurriedly eaten at a 
low-priced restaurant. 

The meal consists of soup or fish, roast or boiled 
meat, and vegetables, and pudding or pie. The best 
materials that the markets afford are used, and 
yet the cost for food and fuel to the sixteen mem- 
bers of the club averages only from eighteen to 
twenty cents a day. | 

Three Aladdin ovens are used. The kitchen is 
in the third floor of the office building; it has no 
chimney or flue, the only ventilation is by the win- 
dows and a transom over the door; yet the plan 
had been in progress for three weeks before the 
tenant of an adjoining room discovered that there 
was cooking going on next door. 


The cook in charge said, “ When I first under- | 


took to cook in the Aladdin oven, I knew nothing 
about the method, and had never even used a kero- 
sene stove of any kind whatever. In half an hour 
Mr. Atkinson made the whole matter clear to me. 
Nearly one-half the time is saved by not having to 
watch and attend to the food after it is placed in 
the oven. I also find the saving of heat and of 
the necessary work connected with the common 
stove very great. I have never had the slightest 
failure or waste in the cooking of the food from 
the time I first undertook it. I can do everything 
except fry, and I can imitate a fry or a broil very 
nicely.” 


Dr. Atkinson asserts that the use of the oven so — 


simplifies the art of cooking that a boy or girl of 
no previous experience can learn to cook in it in 
half an hour. 

The price of the oven and the metallic table on 
which it stands is twenty-five dollars. A lamp 
costs about two dollars and seventy-five cents. If 
gas is used, a Bunsen burner can be purchased for 
less than one dollar. 


When a magician brings to our doors a treasure ° 


of such inestimable value as this promises to be, 


shall we not polish up our old lamps and try to ex- 


change them for it ? 

With the prospect of perfectly cooked food, 
achieved without care, worry, or roasting of the 
cook, and with no kitchen stove to gobble up coal, 
absorb blacking, and distill coal dust and ashes, is 
not the millennium about to dawn for the Ameri- 
can housekeeper ? 


AN EMBARRASSING IGNORANCE. 


NE of the most necessary appurtenances 
fy of the dinner table is a host who knows 
| how to carve. Is there any greater an- 

3 noyance than a host who struggles, crim- 
—— son with effort, to disjoint poultry, tearing 
the frame to pieces, and spreading bits and 
ments all about on the cover? It should be a part 
of every boy’s education to learn to carve. Weare 
so busy training girls for their future positions, 
which means not only self-support, or a fitting for 
it, but also a training in the social and the 
necessary knowledge of household economy, that 
we never think of doing more for our boys socially 
than sending them to dancing school and giving them 
the natural training in the home; we leave them to 
acquire any further knowledge by attrition or ab- 
sorption. 

A recent writer to a prominent journal says that 
he believes the lack of the knowledge of carving 
has been the cause of more conjugal disputes than 
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any other one subject. The social training of the 
wife making her sensitive to the comfort of her 
ests, and sensitive to the fitness of things in the 
family life, the lack of this very necessary knowl- 
edge is a constant source of irritation. There 
comes to mind a noble gentleman, of Welsh descent, 
who never had a large income, but who trained all 
his sons and daughters to carve, and when they went 
into homes of their own they could serve a dinner, 
with the aid of one servant, with the ease and quiet 
of a house with butler and aids. Who of us has 
not sat at table, at some time, where the struggle 
of the host with the carving suggested the idea 
that presently he would ask if he might remove 
his coat? It is far better, when the host has 
not this knowledge, to have the carving done out- 
side, in butler’s pantry or the kitchen. It saves 
embarrassment, and when once the servant is 
trained to serving from a sideboard, the ease and 
comfort that follow are ample reward for the effort 
expended in teaching her. 

Every wife who has been embarrassed by her 
husband’s awkwardness or ignorance in this impor- 
tant function should have a strong incentive to have 
her boys trained to carve “ fish, flesh, or fowl” with 
ease of body and mind. 


HOME SCIENCE CLUBS. 


HE work of Mrs. Ellen S. Richards, of 
the Massachusetts School of Technology, 
and her co-laborer, Mrs. Mary Hinman 
Abel, in behalf of the advancement of 
the knowledge of domestic science, is 
well known. In a paper recently presented by Mrs. 
Richards before the Intercollegiate Alumnz Asso- 
ciation on “The Relation of College Women to 
Progress and Domestic Science,” she prophesied 
that before long a Department of Domestic Science 
would be a part of the curriculum of every college 
admitting female students. She said: 

‘First, the subject should be put in the college curric- 
ulum on a par with the other sciences, and as a sum- 
ming up of all the science teaching of the course ; for 
chemistry, physics, physiology, biology, and especially 
bacteriology, are only the stepping-stones of sanitary 
science. ‘Therefore, in the junior or senior year, after 
the student has a good groundwork of these sciences, 
there should be given a course of at least two lectures 
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_a week and four hours of practical work, the lectures 


to treat of : 

“1, The house and its foundations and surroundings 
from a sanitary view point, as well as an architectural 
one. 

«2. The mechanical apparatus of the house, h ting» 
lighting, ventilation, drainage, etc., including meth 
of testing their efficiency. ae 

‘3. Furnishing and general care of a house, includ- 
ing the chemistry of cleaning. : 

“4, Food and clothing of a family, applied physiol- 
ogy, chemistry of food, and nutrition. 

«5. Relation of domestic service to the general ques- 
tion of labor, with a discussion of present conditions 
and proposed reforms. 

“The practical work should consist of : 

‘1, Visits of inspection, accompanied by the instruct- 
or, to houses in process of construction, to those of 
good and bad types, of both old and new. : 

“2. Visits to homes where the housekeeper has put 
in practice some or all of the theories of modern sani- 
tary and economic living. 

“3. Conferences with successful and progressive 
housekeepers. 

“4, Practical work and original investigation in the 
laboratory of sanitary chemistry. 

“Think you a young woman, after a year of this 
study, will be less fitted to manage a modern household 
than one who has made beds, washed dishes, or learned 


darning all through her college course? I venture to. 


say that no work more worthy of the collegiate alumnz 
or more far-reaching in its possibilities for can be 
undertaken than the formation of Home Science Clubs, 
not only by every Association Branch, but wherever 
half a dozen women can be found with patience and 
courage enough to study the local conditions affecting 
home life.” | 


It is this scientific study, and the care that will 


) follow as a natural result of this study, that will 


remove many of the evils in American homes and 
in the lives of American women. The division of 
time will be much more rational, and the under- 
standing of principles will make much of the feeble, 


blind work now done in our homes -impossible. 


With all this talk about a want of time we know 
that precious hours are wasted, or so misused as to 
be practically wasted. When the Home Science 
Clubs rival in number the literary and progressive 
clubs, we will have fewer crazy cushions, fewer 
draperies at our windows, fewer pieces of bric-d- 
brac, fewer chairs held together by ribbon bows. 
Misapplied energy is the cause of much of the 
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inartistic, tawdry, unhealthy surroundings that 
make both homes and life a snare and a burden to 
many housekeepers. 


A DAY’S MAIL. 


“Mamma,” said a very small girl the other day, 
‘‘aren’t you a great society woman ?” 

** Why, no, dear, I hardly think you would call me 
that,” was the smiling reply of the sweet-faced, plainly 
dressed woman. ‘“ Why do you ask ?” 

“‘ Well,” said the child, “‘ because you go to so many 
missionary societies, and sewing societies, and all kinds 
of societies.” 

It is “society women” of this sweet and noble kind 
who are now taking up another very helpful and beauti- 
ful charity, and it is their desire that many more all 
over the country should know of the work to be done 
and of the way to do it. 

The Needlework Guild is for those who “ feel that 
charity is not getting rid of valueless encumbrances, 
but that it 1s the love which realizes that we are all of 
one great family and that our brothers and sisters are 
in need.” 

This was the spirit with which, nearly eight years 
ago, the first Needlework Guild was begun in England 
by Lady Wolverton. 

There is a charitable institution in Dorsetshire which 
for many years has been known as “ Lady Wolverton’s 
Orphanage,” and from their kind patron the inmates 
were accustomed to receive warm clothing every year. 


- But one autumn the demand exceeded Lady Wolver- 


ton’s power to supply, and she was about to say that 
it would be impossible for her to fulfill such great ex- 
pectations, when the thought flashed into her mind, 
‘*Why not ask other women with plenty of time at their 
disposal to come to my assistance?” She did so, and 
from this another idea grew. ‘There were so many idle 
hands in the world, there were so many poor suffering 
for clothing, could not the one work for the other ? 

This is the central thought of the Needlework 
Guild, which soon grew to a large society in England, 
with H. R. H. Princess Mary Adelaide, Duchess of 
Teck, as President. 

Last year, as a result, 400,000 new garments were 
sent to the poor in hospitals and charitable institutions. 
The word new is to be emphasized. The wise woman 
who founded the Guild believes in self-respect as one 
of the great factors in the work of lifting up those op- 
pressed by poverty and sin; make a man respect him- 
self, and a great step in advance has been taken. 

A lady, eminent as a Christian worker, once said, 
with a great deal of vigor : 

‘“‘ Talk about self-respect among the poor! I would 
like to see you have self-respect if all the clothes you 
ever had came to you out at elbow, frayed, and rusty. 
I have seen a new suit of clothes do more to make a 
man straighten up morally than a thousand tracts and 
a hundred sermons.” 

In 1888 there was founded in Philadelphia—and 
what better place could be found for a beginning than. 
the City of Brotherly Love 7?—an American Needlework 
Guild. The English society was undenominational, 
and received as members young and old, rich and poor, 
from any church, of any faith, provided they were will- 
ing to join hands in the work to care for the wants and 
to relieve the destitution of the poor. 


And so in America the same idea has been utilized. 


There is no machinery about the Guild, or Guilds, I 
should say, for there are many more than one among 
us now. The parent society is the Philadelphia Guild, 
and from that come the yearly reports, made up from 
reports sent in by all the guilds after the annual 
October meeting which each society is required to hold. 

All other guilds are modeled on the one in Philadel- 
phia, which has proper officers, charges no admission 
fees or dues, admits any as subscribers who are willing 
to provide two new conse every year, and any as 
directors who will undertake to procure ten subscribers 
and hold themselves responsible by so doing for the 
provision of twenty-two new garments annually. At the 
yearly meeting when the clothing is brought in, the 
directors have the gem, a of voting as to what char- 
ity, or charities shall be benefited by their donations. 
Correspondence may be addressed to Mrs. S. W. Duf- 
field, Bloomfield, N. J. 

Already there are, particularly in the smaller towns, 
a number of guilds doing good work and doing it with 
hearty interest and enjoyment. One of these societies, 
begun last spring in a small town in New Jersey, 
brought in six hundred new garments as a result of its 
first year’s work. The fall meeting was enthusiastic 
and largely attended, and such interest was shown in 
the warm, strong, serviceable clothing displayed that 
many who had been only subscribers eowed their will- 
ingness to become directors. — 

Garments of all kinds are acceptable to the guilds as 
arule, but the older and more experienced societies 
suggest that unbleached muslin undergarments (not 
too hopelessly devoid of trimming), unbleached muslin 
sheets, bleached muslin pillow-cases, and woolen under- 
wear for men are always found useful. The warmer 
clothing is, of course, the better ; for those of us who do 
not know what it means to suffer from the cold can 
scarcely appreciate how great is the temptation to 
theft and intemperance and a thousand evils, all 

some poor half-clothed man is trying to forget 
or to alleviate his misery. 
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A noble work has been done already, but there is 
room for much more in this new and wide field. 

The poor we have always with us, to teach us the 
beauty of unselfishness, the glory of giving, if we are 
willing to learn these lessons. Let us not forget, then, 
who it is from whom we would have the word of come 
mendation : 

‘‘ Naked, and ye clothed me. For inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren | 
ye have done it unto me.” Grace H. DUFFIELD. 

N. J. 


Our YouNG FOLKS. 


STORIES FROM WAGNER, 
THE RHINEGOLD. 
By Maup Goopwin. 


: HREE daughters of the Rhine, named 
(a Woglinda, Wellgunda, and Flosshilda, 
lived in the depths of the great river, 
long, long ago, before any French and 
German nations dwelt on its banks and — 
fought for its shores. These little maids were 
heiresses. A huge lump of gold, at once their 
dower and their charge, lay in the crevice of the 
rocks among which they played in happy inno- .- 
cence. But even then guilt andannocence were 
found near together, and often in the company of 
the Rhinemaidens might have been seen Alberich 
the Nibelung, king of a race of dwarfs who lived 
in deep caves and stored up the iron and other 
metals out of which men made swords and armor. 
When Wagner’s story opens, Alberich is clumsily 
striving to make himself agieeable to the three 
nymph3, who amuse themselves and make sport of 
him by swimming about, just out of his reach; 
now approaching and then darting away, their 
scales glittering in the water almost as brightly as 
the mass of gold which seems, like an earthly sun, 


to shine with its own light and cast golden reflec- 


tions on all around. As the water-maidens catch 
sight of the yellow radiance, they cease from tor- 
menting the ugly dwarf, and join in a solemn hymn. 
Alberich, with his dull, earth-stained nature, can- 
not see the glory streaming through the clear 
water, but he sees its reflection in the faces of the 
maidens, and begs them to explain the mystery. 

‘‘Stupid! where have you lived that you have © 
never heard of the Rhinegold ?” exclaim the sisters 
in chorus. Then Wellganda and Woglinda, in 
turn, tell him the story of this magic hoard ; how 
it has been left them by their father, and how the 
ring fashioned from this gold by one pure in heart, 
who “has never felt the kiss of love nor maiden’s 
hand in his,” shall enable its wearer to ru'e the 
world. The prudent Flosshilda lays her finger on 
her lips, and bids her sisters remember that their 
father had warned them not to chatter with stran- 
gers about their treasure. 

“‘ At least, sister,” they reply, “we have little 
to fear from this lovesick dwarf.” But they know 
not the strength of greed. Alberich, who has not 
even glanced at the gold for its beauty, now feels his 
very soul seized by it as a means to wealth and 
power. Straining every nerve, he rushes up the 
rocky cliff, and, snatching the precious lump, 
plunges headlong into the depths, whither the 
sisters follow him with cries of wrath and terror. 

But this Rhinegold concerns gods and men as 
-well as dwarfsand nymphs. High up in Walhalla, 
where the gods dwell, a family quarrel is going on 
between Wotan, the chief of the gods, and Fricka, 
his wife, just at the time when the wicked dwarf 
is stealing the Rhinemaidens’ dower. The quarrel 
is about Freia, Fricka’s young and lovely sister, 
whom Wotan has promised to give to the giants 
Fafner and Fasolt in return for their service in 
building him a fortress. The fortress is finished, 
and the giants have come to claim their reward. 
Wotan, like some other gods and men, is more 
afraid of his wife than of a giant, and, besides, hav- 
ing been so long a tyrant, he is quite ready to dis- 
honor a contract which he believes cannot be en- 
forced. So he laughs at the burly brothers, and 
treats them with scorn. But the giants come of a 
race not wont to yield to kings or gods, and when 
they find themselves left in the lurch, they lay rude 
hands on poor Freia, who clings to her sister. At 
this there is a great uproar among the gods, but 
Wotan nods his mighty head and bids them wait. 
“ Brains,” he seems to say, “are stronger than 
brawn, and it shall go hard but I will trick these 
brutes yet.” 

Just at this crisis in trips little Loki, the Spirit of 
Mischief, without whom even Walhalla would be 
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a dull place. Wotan now, however, has no smiles 
for him. Glad to find a scapegoat, he blames Loki 
for this whole bargain, for it was he who had prom- 
ised to find some way out of keeping the pledge. 
Had he not, demands Wotan, promised to find some 
reward which should satisfy the giants as well as 
Freia ? 

Poor Loki, for once abashed and cast down, 
answers : 

‘‘ From all that live in water, earth, and air 

Eagerly asked [ what equaled woman. 

Then all that lived and moved laughed me to scorn. 

Noue would exchange for aught. 

None save—Alberich.” 

Then Loki tells how he found the Rhinemaidens 
bewailing their loss, and how Alberich has chosen 
wealth and power instead of love, and is even now 
fashioning the Nibelungen Ring from the gold. 
The giants, who stand ready to carry off Freia at 
the first hint of foul play, are tempted by Loki's 
account of all this hoard, and they agree to release 
Freia for the present, to be claimed again if the 
ring is not theirs before night. 

Wotan and Loki lose no time in making their 
way to Nibelheim, the underground kingdom of 
dwarfs. Herein their workshop, amid the clang of 
hammers and anvils, they find all the gnomes, 
armed with tiny crowbars, and lighted by glow- 
worm lamps stuck in their caps, toiling busily under 
the eye of their master. Alberich already has the 
air of aking. By the aid of tlre ring he has forced 
his brother Mime to give up to him his tarnhelm, 
a magic helmet which enables its wearer to become 
invisible or to take any shape he will. 

Loki, with crafty stealth, persuades Alberich to 
show his new possessions, which, like most newly 
rich people, the dwarf is easily induced to do. 
First, arrayed in the Tarnhelmet, he appears as a 
dragon breathing out fire. Loki feigns great 
fright, and begs him to have pity on them and 


take some less dreadful form. Alberich, made 


obliging by flattered vanity, takes! the shape of a 
toad. Instantly the nimble Loki snatches the 
helmet, dnd when the enraged dwarf resumes his 
natural form, he finds himself outwitted at his own 
game, a prisoner bound and gagged, and hurried 
along the road to Walhalla under the escort of 
Loki and Wotan. 

Great is the rejoicing among the gods as, assem- 
bled in conclave, they see the unfortunate gnome 
stripped of his treasures. One after another the 
gold, the helmet, and the ring are wrenched from his 
grasp. As the last is torn away, he turns upon his 
persecutors and launches a terrible curse which he 
vows shall follow the ring till it come again into 
the hands of his family : . 

“ As by a curse it came to me, 
Cursed shall this ring forever be. 
Death to him who wears it, 

Ills light on him who bears it. 
Each one who sees shall long for it, 
Each owner suffer wrong for it: 
My curse it never shall escape !” 


The gods, gathered round, tremble at this warn- 


ing. The giants rise to claim the pledge, but 


Wotan, seized already with the fatal passion for 
the ring, cannot let it go. He offers the giants as 
much gold gs will cover a statue of Freia. The giants 
nod assent, and eagerly pile on the metal till all is 
used, yet the eye of the statue is still visible. Faf- 
ner demands the ring, which he sees on Wotan’s 
finger, to fill the space. Wotan refuses. Again the 
angry giants seize Freia, when Erda, the Karth- 
mother, rises from the rocks and warns Wotan that 
broken vows, even among the gods, will be pun- 


ished, and that the dwarf’s curse will surely fall 


upon him unless he keeps his promise. 

Wotan listens to the voice of conscience, gives 
up the ring, and Freia is restored to her joyfal 
sister ; but the curse still works. The giants fall to 
fighting for the ring, and Fasolt is slain. Fafner, 
now the owner of the whole booty, vanishes in haste. 
The gods are strangely moved by this swift fulfill- 
ment of the curse. Wotan fears for his own future, 
since he too has worn the ring, but Fricka cheers 
him by pointing out the stately arches and shining 
towers of their palace. Thor, the Thunderer, knocks 
away the clouds, and the gods move in stately pro- 
cession across the rainbow bridge. All seems so 
fair and peaceful that the dwellers in Walhalla rest 
in false security ; but a wrong once done can never 
cease to work evil, and far below the rainbow arch 


in the depths of the river the Rhinemaidens still 


lament their loss, and sadly chant : 
Rhine gold! Pare gold! 
O that thy light still shone in the deeps ! 
Faithful and true are those in the stream, 
Heartless and false are those in the sky.” 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


DANDY. 
By J. L. HARBOUR. 


\| VERY ugly little dog was Dandy, a very 
} ugly little dog indeed was he. But no 
<j one would have dared say so to his mis- 
tress, Miss Beulah Stafford. She thought 

—— he was one of the most beautiful little 
dogs in the world, although she frankly admitted 
that he came from that.dissolute and abandoned 
class in dogdom known as curs; but Miss Beulah 
would have you to understand that Dandy himself 
had risen above his disreputable lineage and was 
the equal of any dog on earth. 

He had come into her possession early in life, 
and had been raised in a manner calculated to en- 
tirely eliminate all the undesirable tendencies of 
the class of dogs to which he belonged. But no 
system of raising could make a pretty dog of 
Dandy, and Miss Beulah’s friends often wondered 
how she could clasp Dandy in her arms, as she 
often did, and call him the “sweetest and most 
beautiful little doggy in all the world.” — 

Miss Beulah said that Dandy had golden hair ; 
her friends said he was a yellow dog and nothing 
but a yellow dog, and the ugliest kind of yellow at 
that. Miss Beulah said he had “liquid brown 
eyes ;” her friends said that his eyes were liquid 
enough, even watery, but that they were greenish 
in color and not brown. As to his sweetness, her 
friends were agreed that if they vere Miss Beulah, 
or if Dandy belonged to them, he should be at once 
presented to the soap grease man, the dog-catcher, 
or to any one who would be sure to make way with 
him speedily. 

Dandy seemed to know what the feelings of 
Miss Beulah’s friends were toward him, and that 
was the reason, perhaps, that he took the liberties 
he did take with their heels and garments, biting 
at the one and tearing the other whenever an oppor- 
tunity occurred; and the bitten and torn ones 
were friends of Miss Beulah’s no more if they 
were at all harsh in repelling Dandy’s delicate 
attentions. 

If ever a dog had his own way, Dandy had his 
in Miss Beulah’s house. He had velvet cushions 
on which to lie, fleecy rugs in which to curl up and 
sleep at night, a spoon and napkin of his own at 
the table, his choice of anything on the table, and 
the free run of the house from cellar to garret. 

The servants had orders to allow him to do just 
as he pleased, and for that reason they hated him 
most cordially. 

He was under the cook’s feet and his ugly little 
nose was in her dishes half of the time. He 


-“mussed up” the chambermaid’s beds as soon as 
_ she had made them by catching the pillow-shams 


in his teeth and dragging them from the pillows, or 
by rolling and tumbling on the nicely smoothed 
counterpanes with dirty or even muddy feet. He 
tormented the coachman in a dozen ways, and was 
a source of constant trial to the gardener. These 
various personages were deferential enough to 
Dandy in Miss Beulah’s presence, but many a 
sound knock or good kick did he get when she was 
known to be out of hearing of the little culprit’s 
spiteful snarls and howls. 

All of the members of Miss Beulah’s household 
but herself were looking eagerly forward to the 
time when Dandy should be no more, although 
none of them had the courage or the hardness of 
heart to administer the “pizen” or the “dog- 
button” they hinted darkly at, and vainly hoped 
some one elee would give to Dandy. He lived on 
and on in a provokingly healthy way, and Miss 
Beulah’s affection for him increased in the same 
ratio that his enemies’ hatred of him grew stronger. 

Miss Beulah had occasion to go down town 
one rainy day, and, ever considerate of Dandy’s 
health and comfort, she decided to leave him at 
home. 

After giving instructions in regard to the little 
autocrat’s noonday luncheon, she impressed a kiss 
on his cold little nose, gave him sundry loving pats 
and caresses, besought him to be a “dear, good 
doggy ’”—something he never was in his life—and 
went on her way, little thinking that neither his 
bark nor his snarl would greet her on her return. 

Several things delayed her, and it was after three 
in the afternoon when she came home, and, as 
usual, asked— | 

Where’s Dandy ?” 

“ Upstairs, likely,” said Sally, the housemaid. 

“Tell him I am at home,” said Miss Beulah, for 
she had a way of speaking of Dandy as though he 
were a human being, and she stoutly maintained 
that he understood every word she said. 
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- Ten minutes later Sally reappeared, and said 
briefly : 
‘*T can’t find him, ma’am.” 
“Why, where can he be ?”’ asked Miss Stafford. 
“Surely you haven’t allowed the dear little fellow 
to go out this damp day? He’ll catch his death of 


- eold if you have !” 


“ He ain’t been out a minute, ma’am, as I know 
of,” said Sally. “I gave him the wing of a chicken 
with some bread and gravy and cream at noon, as 
you said, ma’am, and I ain’t set eyes on him since, 
ma’am.” 

‘And you have neglected him three full hours,” 
said Miss Beulah, severely. “Go down stairs and 
ask the cook and all the other servants if they 
know where he is, and bring him to me at once /”’ 

The cook said very cheerfully that she hadn't 
seen him, and she hoped she never would see him 
again on this earth; Jane was grateful for the 
fact that she hadn’t seen “the nasty little wretch,” 
and she hoped the time would be long before she 
did see him. Thomas said gratefully that it had 
been six hours since “the ugly cur” had snarled 
at him, and he had not seen “ hide nor hair” of 
him since. 

Sally did not repeat any of these remarks to 
Miss Beulah, but said, with visible trepidation, 
that Dandy was not to be found. 

“But he must be found !” cried Miss Stafford. 
“ Have the house and grounds and stables searched ! 
Tell Thomas to speak to the policeman on this 
beat! Don’t stand there doing nothing when the 
poor dear little fellow may be out in this storm. 
He must be found before night !” 

He was not found before the dark, windy, rainy 
night set in. Miss Beulah was in hysterics and. 
the entire household was in an uproar. All was 
tears and sobs in Miss Beulah’s room; all was joy, 
ill concealed, downstairs. | 

A complete description of Dandy appeared in 
all the morning papers, and a handsome reward 
was offered for his return. The Chief of Police 
was visited by Miss Beulah herself and tearfully 
besought to do all he could to find Dandy. Miss — 
Beulah even had small hand-bills printed and posted 
in various parts of the city, but all was of no avail. 
A week, two, three weeks, a month passed away, 
and Dandy could not be found. Not even a trace 
of him could be discovered. His disappearance 
was a profound mystery. All of the servants had 
been summoned in a body into Miss Beulah’s pres-' 
ence and severely questioned, but they one and all 
stoutly maintained that they knew nothing whatever 
regarding Dandy’s departure. The cook suggested 
that he had gone away “ of himself,” but his mis- 
tress scornfully rejected this proposition. ‘ He 
never would have gone off and left me /” she said 
tearfully. 

Sally recalled to mind a casein which her second 
cousin Harriet Pincher’s sister-in-law’s mother’s 
little dog had “ went off just like Dandy,” and sud- 
denly reappeared one morning a month later, as 
good as ever, only somebody had cut off his tail 
and shaved his hair off ; which harrowing recital 
caused Miss Beulah to faint away. 

As the weeks wore away, and all hope of finding 
Dandy faded away, the servants began to anxiously 
discuss the probability of Miss Beulah finding a 
successor to Dandy, but she for a long time reject- 
ed the very idea of such a thing, declaring that she 
never, never, never could find another dog like 
Dandy. Her friends agreed with her on this point, 
and said among themselves that they “hoped she 
wouldn’t. ” 

But Miss Beulah, being a lady of sixty, and car- 
ing nothing for society, began to find herself ve 
lonely when the conviction gradually forced itself 
upon her that Dandy would never be seen again. 
She detested cats, and would not have had a par- 
rot in her house. 

By and by she began to think that if she could 
only find. another dog something like Dandy she 
might love and care for it, although she felt sure 
that it could never quite take Dandy’s place in her 
sorrowing heart. 

So, after three months, Miss Beulah’s carriage 
might have been seen before the doors of various 
dog fanciers, and all sorts of people with all sorts 
of dogs for sale might have been seen going to and 
from Miss Beulah’s door. Sally said that “a body’d 
think the house was turned into a dog horspittle.” 

Several of the dogs were left on trial, but were 
sent away again, having failed to come up, or come 
down, to the standard of the departed Dandy. 

One day Miss Beulah read in the paper of a 
great dog exhibition to be held in a neighboring 
city. 
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“There!” she said, joyfully, “that will be the 
place to get a dear little dog to take the ‘place of 
my poor, poor Dandy. The prizes offered will 
bring together all the finest and handsomest dogs 


in the country, and there, if any place, can Ifind | 


the dog I want, and, if I do, I'll have him at any 
rice.” 
¥ Taking Sally with her, Miss Stafford took the 
train for B early in the morning of the day 
the dog exhibition was to be held. After a ride of 
three hours they reached B and drove at once 
to the large hall in which the exhibition was being 
held. The dogs had been assembled the day be- 
fore, and were there in great numbers and in 
infinite variety. 
‘‘T never see the like,” said Sally, afterwards, in 
uppy dogs and old dogs, yaller dogs an’ white an’ 
black dogs, furrin’-lookin’ dogs, and 
common back-alley dogs ; there was beautiful big 
Newfoundland dogs, tarriers, and sassy-lookin’ 
pugses, fice dogs an’ greyhounds, an’ bulldogs as 
made me shiver to look at ’em.” 


Miss Beulah found several dogs that pleased her, 


but, unfortunately, none of the chosen ones were 


for sale, and she was about to come away in de- 
spair, when, at the end of the hall, she saw the 
following placard in large letters hanging on the 
wall : | 


Uauiest DoG IN THE Hau! 
FIRST PRIZE! 


"WHO WANTS HIM FOR NOTHING? | 


‘ He cannot be any uglier than that hideous lit- 
tle pug we were just looking at,” said Miss Beulah 
to Sally ; “let us stop and look at him.” 

They mingled with the gibing, jeering crowd 
around the platform on which the premium ugly 
dog stood. Miss Beulah stood on tiptoe and peered 
over the heads of those in front of her; then she 
thrust her hands into her pocket, drew out her 
glasses, adjusted them quickly, and shrieked out— 

“Dandy! Dandy! My little Dandy!” 

The limp ears of the ugly little dog on the plat- 
form stood up stiff and straight, his watery eyes 
opened wide, his look of utter dejection gave place 
to one of joy and gladness, he barked eagerly and 
furiously, tugging away with all his strength at the 
chain that held him captive, while the crowd made 
way for Miss Beulah to come nearer. She came so 
near that she bent over Dandy and caressed him, 
while he licked her face and howled for joy. 

‘‘ How she ever knowed the ugly little beast is 
more’n J can tell,” said Sally, afterward, when re- 
lating the affair to the seivants in Miss Scafford’s 
kitchen. ‘“ He was that lank an’ lean an’ starved 
lookin’, an’ all mud an’ dirt, an’ looked as if he’d 
been in forty fights and got whipped in ’em all. 
Somebody ’d shaved his tail all but about an inch 
of the end, and I guess somebody must ’ave scalded 
him for some of his meanness, for the hair was off 
him in spots. He always was purty, but he’s a 


_ perfect beauty now, he is.” 


His rough and cruel experiences had evidently 


taught Dandy wisdom -and courtesy as well 


humility, for when he was restored to his former 
glory by his delighted mistress he became a changed 
and very well-behaved dog. Long and careful in- 
vestigation on the part of Miss Beulah revealed the 


. fact that a former coachman, whom she had dis- 


charged, had, in a spirit of malice and revenge, 
stolen Dandy from the steps where he had strayed 
for a moment on the day he disappeared. - 

The coachman had carried the dog to the city of 
B——, and cruelly abandoned him to the charity of 
the world. Only Dandy could have told what he 
had endured in the weeks that followed. His proud 
spirit had been broken, and the crowning ignominy 
came when some boys caught him in an alley and 
carried him into the dog show “for fun,” and 
labeled him according to his merits ; and there, to 
their mutual joy, Miss Beulah found him. May 
they live long and be happy! 


The danger attending the use of narcotics by 
nursing women is pointed afresh by a case just re- 
ported in a medical journal. A woman who was 
nursing twin infants took a dose of chlorodyne for 
relief of pain, and soon after gave them the breast. 
The children were profoundly narcotized, and died 
in a few hours. 


A FAMILY PAPER. 
HINTS FOR AN EVENING AT HOME. 


HIS is the time of year when we are all 
busy planning for the holidays, not 
only in the making and giving of 
presents, but many of us are expecting 
com to remain over the holidays, 

and we want to xi ive our guests every possible 

pleasure. Some of the entertainments that give 
pleasure in the preparation are those of tableaux, 
charades, and simple plays. They can be made 
very enjoyable by a little trouble, and not a great 
expense. Subjects for tableaux are unending, and 
boys and girls with even a little knowledge of 
history and literature will be able to arrange many 
effective tableaux. The reign of Queen Elizabeth 
gives many suggestions for tableaux. The readers 
of ‘“ Harper’s Young People” will remember a very 
beautiful picture that appeared last year, a sugges- 
tion for the tableau of Queen Elizabeth and Sir 

Walter Raleigh. Every one remembers the incident 

when Sir Walter cast his cloak at the feet of the 

Queen to protect her feet from the mud. 

The signing of the death warrant of Queen Mary 
and many other historical scenes in this Queen's 
life will make beautiful tableaux. ‘ The Princes in 
the Tower’”’ is a very simple tableau that could be 
arranged after the familiar photograph of these 
beautiful boys. ‘Tennyson’s Princess,’ Queen 
Mary,” “The Coming of Arthur,” suggest a num- 
ber of pretty tableaux. Whittier’s “‘ Maud Muller” 
suggests several. So does *: Hiawatha.” And whata 
mine is the “ Swiss Family Robinson.” “The Cross- 
ing of the Delaware’ is not difficult and delights boys. 
The boat can be made of strong bent wire with 


_ wooden supports for bow and stern, the whole 


covered with gray, dull muslin. The first Presi- 
dential reception gives opportunity to wear all the 
old finery in the house, with powdered hair and 
jeweled shoe buckles. Some songs suggest pretty 
tableaux: “I’m sitting on the stile, Mary,” ‘Jo 
Anderson, my Jo,” ‘Coming through the Rye,’ 
and many others. The tableaux can be made more 
effective by reading of the poem from which they 
were taken, or by the singing of the song that sug- 
gested them, drawing the curtain noiselessly at the 

close of each verse. When tableaux are the even- 
ing’s amusement all who can take part should con- 
sider it a privilege. If the tableau is historical, 
each person taking part should study up the incident, 
in order to catch the spirit. If the subject is 

chosen from literature, each one should study the 
subject of the picture, both the historical treatment 
and the literary, whether poetry or prose, if they 
wish to do their part understandingly. From a 
book called “ Hints for Parlor Plays” we take these 
suggestions for the arrangement of the stage lights 
and background. This must be well managed, no 
matter how simple the play or tableau presented. 

A stage raised from the floor is, pf course, most 
desirable ; but, where this cannot be, a parlor with 
folding doors is next best. Where tableaux or 
living statuary are to be attempted, one person 
should be chosen as stage manager, who has a good 
eye for color and grouping. A frame is the first 
essential, and must be made to fit the front of the 
stage, whether this is a raised platform or merely 
a back parlor. 

‘‘Four pieces of wood an inch thick, and about 
one foot in width, are neatly joined at the corners ; 
and over the entire open space is fastened a coarse 
black lace, through which all the pictures are to be 
seen. The wooden frame must now be covered 
with glazed cambric, bright yellow in color, which 
is drawn tightly over the wood and fastened se- 
curely, being neatly drawn over the edges. At 
regular intervals fasten large, full rosettes of the 
cambric. It is a great improvement, though not 
necessary, to mix black with the rosettes, and 
carry a narrow strip of black all round the inner 
and outer edges of the frame. Upon the inside of 
the frame fasten several curtains of colored gauze— 
blue for ghostly scenes, and rose-color for fairy 
scenes. Arrange these so that they can be lowered 
or raised easily when required. The frame is now 
ready to put up. 

“Tf you have a pair of full, handsome crimson 
curtains, they are very effective placed upon a bar 
inside the frame, about one foot from it, and looped 
at the sides high enough to clear the heads of the 
performers. The drop-curtain (to be raised and 
lowered) should be hung about two feet from the 


. frame on the inside. 


‘*‘ When your frame is up, fasten, at the sides and 
top, rods with gas jets, or, if gas is not available, 
lamps should be located at regular intervals to 
light the tableaux. | 


17 
The frame now being ready, stretch across the 
sides of the stage and background dark gray or 
brown muslin, or woolen cloth, so as to shut out all 
objects behind the frames. | 
“The best arrangement for a background is to 


stretch a strong wire down each side of the stage, 
and another one across the back, from which the 


dark muslin or woolen curtains hang d.wn, form- 


ing a complete inclosure behind the frame. The 
wires should be placed so as to leave free passage 
on each side of and behind the inclosure, and fur- 
nish a space out of sight of the audience for putting 
away furniture and properties, etc., when: not in 
use. 


‘If the parlor is used as astage, the floorshould — 


also be covered with plain dark cloth, that can be 
removed when the scene requires a parlor carpet. 

“It must be remembered that carpet and back- 
ground must be of woolen material or unglazed 
cotton. Any material that will shine in a strong 
light will ruin the effect of a tableau. Woolen is 
by far the best, as it completely absorbs the light 
and hangs in uniform folds. 

“In grouping, the colors must be very carefully 
selected, to prevent either glaring or gloomy ef- 
fect. Often a piece of gay drapery thrown over a 
chair will enliven a picture where all the figures 
are in the dark evening dress of a gentleman of the 
present day; but, where ladies are grouped, their 
own dress is usually sufficiently bright. 

“ Never bring two bright colors against each 
other. If they are necessary in the same group, 
introduce between them some white, black, or 
neutral-tinted drapery. If they are light as well 
as bright, use gray or brown to harmonize them. 

“White should always be sparingly and judi 
ciously used in tableaux, and should either be of 
very glossy fabric or very thin material—as tulle, 
book-muslin, or lace. Thick white material, like 
lawn, marseilles, or piqué, is not effective in 
tableaux. 

“The arrangement of color in tableaux must be 
governed by the same rule as in painted pictures; 
and it must be borne in mind that not only the 
personages who are grouped for the picture are to 
be considered, but the accessories and background 
will also strike the eye of the spectator at the same 
time.”’ 


A MASTER IN CHARGE. 


Z, |HE other day I received a paper devoted 
to the interest of one trade—carriage- 
making ; the paper is called “‘ Varnish.” 
I know nothing of carriage-making, but 
: I was attracted by the paper and read it 
carefully. I was surprised to find how many things 
one must know in order to put a perfectly finished 
carriage on the market; the other thought that 
came was, no matter what work one is doing, how 
necessary it is to possess common sense, well de- 
veloped powers of observation, the ability to study 
little things, the desire to learn, and the wisdom to 
know that knowledge is like a book to which each 
day may add a page. A carriage-maker was very 
desirous to know the nature of varnish, which car- 
riage men tell us is so sensitive that it is greatly 
affected by light, heat, and atmosphere. This man 
had studied the application of varnish under all 
conditions, but was not able to discover the cause of 
a certain effect produced in his varnish room. 
There was always a cloudy effect on a certain part 
of the carriage. One day he spoke to his varnisher 
through a small window in a door; while speaking 
he noticed that a willow tree outside was reflected 
upon the panel that was always defective in brill- 
iancy. He concluded at once that this tree caused 
the trouble, and ordered it cut down. The work 
done in that room after the tree was removed no 


~ 


longer had this defect. It took a trained eye and ~ 


brain large enough to note little things to make and 
act on this discovery. : 

We think, most of us, in these days of prepared 
paints, that if we know how ‘o hold a brush firmly 
and straight we can paint. But this man says 
that “the paint shop is a schoolroom, and that the 
older we grow the more we see in it to learn.’ 
Probably the carpenter would say that the bench 
was a schoolroom, and the baker would call the 
bakeshop a schoolroom. All through the trades 
each man who knew the trade and succeeded in it 
would say that every day taught a new lesson, 
every day a new experience brought new knowledge. 

At the teachers’ bazar held in New York recently, 
there was an exhibition of the manual work done in 
the schools—drawing, penmanship, cooking, car- 


pentry, modeling in paper and clay. Among the 
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“and that is the secret of success. 
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rest were a number of curious things made in paper 
by a boy about ten years old. These were cubes 
with pyramids at their corners, and in the center of 
each face ; one cube had four Chinese pagodas from 
the centers of each face of the cube. Two gentle- 
men, evidently teachers, were examining the work 
with interest, when one said, “It has no utility.” 
“No,” said the other, “ but it shows that the boy 
thinks. He draws his design and he works out 
each one from one sheet of paper ; he carefully pre- 
serves every scrap, so that when finished each cube 
is completed with the amount of material to which 
he is limited.” It was very interesting to study the 
design and see how carefully it was drawn to pre- 
vent waste. “The training we all need,” said one 


of these gentlemen, “this boy is getting—to make 


every stroke tell in the finished whole.” 

It was rather curious that, coming down-town in 
the street car, the need of this training should have 
been shown by the conductor. A truck was on the 
car tracks, heavily loaded. The load was piled so 
high that the driver could not be seen. As the car 
came behind the truck, the driver blew his whistle 
to notify the driver of the truck to clear the track. 
No attention was paid to the whistle, and the car 
moved slowly on behind the truck. Over and over 
again the whistle was blown, with no result. Then 
the conductor took hold of the bell strap, and began 


pulling. About once in ten times he succeeded in - 


ringing the bell, though he jerked and pulled until 
the roof over the back platform of the car shook and 
trembled till it seemed possible it would fall. In- 
stead of the conductor pulling the strap firmly down, 
so that it would pull the clapper of the gong, he 
pulled it sideways. There waz no motion of the 
strap inside the car—all the motion was confined to 
the back platform, where the strap was fastened. 
The conductor was greatly puzzled ; walked through 
the car, looked at the strap to see if it was free, 
tried it, and then walked right out on the back plat- 
form and went through the same frantic motions, 
succeeding in ringing the bell about once in ten 
times that he pulled on the strap. He had not 
been trained to make his movements tell in his 
work. He was an illustration of lost motion, lost 
power, that makes so many of the failures in man; 
hood. Our carriage maker made his motions tell, 
The whole man 
in his work, head, eyes, hands, ears, feet, heart, am- 
bition, trained to work together for one cause, is 
the kind of man that becomes a master of men. 


A SEQUEL. 


N the issue of December 4 there was a 
short story called “ What They Found 
in the World.” This story was read to 
two little girls, who insisted that the end 
of the story was wrong and that Mittens 

should have “ addertised,”’ which you know means 

advertised, for the lost Sancho and Fido. They 
were so sure of this that, with the help of their 
father, they wrote the following story : 


HOW SANCHO AND FIDO WERE RESCUED. 
A SEQUEL TO THE STORY IN THE CHRISTIAN UNION, DEC. 4. 


When Mittens found that waiting patiently for 
Sancho and Fido to come back home resulted only in 
disappointment, she resolved to advertise her great loss 
in the papers, with the hope that some little boy or 
girl would recognize her lost comrades. So the follow- 
ing was printed in the papers : 

Lost, STOLEN, OR STRAYED. 

A dog answering to “ Fido,” and a monkey answer- 
ing to “Sancho.” A suitable reward will be paid for 
their return to MITTENS. 

One day, about a week after this was printed, Mit- 
tens was watching inside the bay window, and wonder- 
ing if she would have another lonely Christmas, or 
whether her companions would ever come back, when 
the expressman stopped at the door and left in the 
hall a large box or case, one side of which was slats, so 
that you could see in it. Snugly curled up in the box 
was Fido, and with him was Sancho; and when the 
slats were taken off they bounced out, overjoyed at 
reaching their old home and at meeting Mittens. 
Accompanying the box was a note: 

Dear Mirrens: A little time ago a man was play- 
ing an organ in this town, and had with him a pretty 
dog and a — We thought they looked like the 
nae in The istian Union, though very much 


ike tramps. We called them Fido and Sancho, and » 


they came to us: so we bought them from the man. 
We saw your advertisement in the paper, and we send 
you Fido and Sancho for a Christmas present, though 
we should dearly love to keep them. But father says 
we may have a span of ponies or a donkey some day. 
We hope you may have a good time, and that Sancho 
and Fido will not be wild again, and not run away any 
more. We hope they will hang “P their stockings for 
Santa Claus. UTH AND URSIE. 


.also in the possession of Israel. 


their separate existence. 


other. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


Sunpay AFTERNOON. 
IDOLATRY IN ISRAEL.’ 


By THE Rev. Lyman Assort, D.D. 


N the division of the kingdom into Israel 
and Judea, the former was much the 
larger, the richer, and the stronger. It 
extended from the extreme north to the 
= very confines of Judea, and from the 

Mediterranean Sea to the Assyrian Desert. Jero- 

boam “had for his realm the fertile valleys and 

wooded heights of Central Palestine; the great 

Plain of Esdraelon, the rich highland district of 

Upper Galilee, the forests and meadows of Gilead 

and Bashan, and the wild pastoral uplands of Gad 

and Reuben.” ‘It embraces the chief cities of 
secular and religious greatness, Bethel, Shechem, 

Mahanaim, Jericho, Gilgal, at times even Beer- 

sheba.”* The commerce of the East and the ports 

upon the Mediterranean Sea upon the west were 

Her moral and 

intellectual riches were also greater than her neigh- 

bor’s. For two centuries nearly all the great 
prophets belonged to Israel, and this fact was by 
no means counterbalanced by the opposing fact 
that the priesthood and the temple were with Judea. 
Israel was the Germany, Judea the Italy, of Pales- 
tine. Yet Judea not only outlasted Israel, but the 
ten tribes have become so thoroughly dispersed 
that tracing them is a hopeless task, while the Jew- 
ish people, children of Judea, though scattered all 
over the civilized world, retain their national and 

The secret of this fact 

is to be found in the religious decadence which 

Jeroboam inaugurated, and which reached its bad 

pre-eminence under Ahab. 

The difference between paganism and the religion 
of the Bible is not one of words and names, nor 
one merely of degree, the two being in kind the 
same with more vitality in the one than in the 
There is a real difference in the concep- 
tions of God and in the spiritual life which grows 
out of those conceptions. 

We hear a good deal of contemptuous reference 
to anthropomorphic religion; that is, to religion 
based on conceptions of God as in the likeness of 
man. But the only alternative is what, if I may 
coin a word, I may call phusomorphic religion ; 
that is, religion based upon a conception of God in 
the likeness of nature. For these two are the only 
two worlds we know anything about—the spiritual 
and immaterial world of thought and feeling, and 
the physical world of force and matter. Now, the 
religion of the Bible declares that God is spirit ; 
that is, he is thought, feeling, and will or purpose. 
The pagan religions which surrounded the Jews de- 
clared that God was nature. They worshiped a 
deified nature, or sometimes specific objects in na- 
ture as representations of God, as the sun, the 
moon, the stars, or even the animal creation. 
Probably when Jeroboam put up the golden calves 
in Bethel and in Dan, he did not perceive this 
radical distinction, nor realize how he was degrad- 
ing the life of his people ; but he was, in fact, turn- 
ing their reverence away from that which is high, 
elevating, ennobling, from a God interpreted 
through the divinest experiences of the human 
soul, to that which is degrading and debasing, a 
God interpreted through nature in its various mani- 
festations. 

The golden calves were only a part of the new 
religion which he thus inaugurated. High places 
followed naturally—high places selected because 
here the first rays of the rising sun were seen, and 
the last rays of the setting sun, and thus here sun- 
worship could be most naturally and easily con- 
ducted. Aud these two phases of worship both led 
on by natural process to that worship of the pro- 
ductive powers of nature, whose inevitable ac- 
companiment has always been the enthronement of 
sensuality and vice; to religious fellowship with the 
pagan nations of Assyria on the east, Phonicia on 
the west, Egypt on the south, with all the supersti- 
tion and intellectual and moral enslavement which 
grew out of such alliances; and to the gradual in- 
troduction of the worship of the demons of the 
desert,* from whom all ills were supposed to come, 
and who must be placated by sacrifices or driven 
away by terrifying noises—a worship paralleled by 
the Joss-worship of the Chinese and many of the 
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religious devotions of the more superstitious of the 
North American Indians. Thus love was turned 
to fear, and reverence of that which alone is venera- 
ble to a reverence for that which degrades and 


destroys. How this first step of a worldly and evil 


policy led the nation down by successive steps to 
decay and death we are to trace out in future 
lessons. Here we stop for the day, drawing from 
this inauguration of evil a single but importaut 
lesson. 

There has arisen in our time the notion that re- 
ligion has nothing to do with the State. I say that 
it has arisen in our time because, so far as I know, 
this notion is almost wholly modern. 
has never taken possession of any community, or 
found organic expression in any State, until the 
close of the last and the beginning of the present 
century. Historically it came in with Voltaireism, 
in the reaction against the political supremacy of 
the Church of Rome in the countries of Europe. 
It was a natural reaction against the doctrine of 


Church and State. It was a natural, though not, 


in my judgment, a necessary, corollary of the doc- 
trine that the State should not have an established 
religion, nor the Church a political control. In 
this reaction the State is compared to a bank or a 
factory. It is an almost dehumanized piece of 
mechanism. Religion is thought no more to be- 
long to it than to a clock or a locomotive engine. 

I do not undertake in this paper to discuss this 
so large question, which has been often discussed 
editorially in the columns of The Christian Union, 
and on which I have also spoken at some length 
elsewhere. Here, as an expounder of the Bible, it 
must suffice to say that he who takes this view 
must, I think, if he is candid and intellectually 
clear-minded, either hold that the Bible writers 
were mistaken in their fundamental conceptions of 
religion and the State, or else that those concep- 
tions were fitted only to an earlier stage of human 
life and have no relation to our times. 

The history of the Jews is traced by two differ- 
ent writers or classes of writers in two different 
classes of writings—the prophetic and the priestly. 
The Book of Chronicles is a priestly document. 
The Books of Samuel and Kings are prophetic 
documents. In some important respects they dif- 
fer. The one lays stress upon the temple and the 
priestly code, the other upon the prophets and their 
religious instruction. But in one fundamental respect 
they both agree. Their history is the history of 
God in Israel. Their object is to trace the devel- 
opment of the religious life in the nation, and it is 
the object of their writings, as it is also their effect, 
to show that when the nation, as a nation, forgot 
God and ignored the religious life which comes 
from God, moral deterioration, national disintegra- 
tion, and final disaster and- decay ensued. How to 
maintain religious life in a nation without main- 
taining a national church, how to make religion 


controlling in the nation without giving control to | 


a hierarchy, is, it must frankly be conceded, a diffi- 
cult problem ; but it is a problem to be solved, not 
to be abandoned in despair. To despair of this 
problem is to despair of the Nation and its life. I 
cannot better close this article than by quoting, 
though in an unsatisfactory and fragmentary man- 
ner, a few sentences from “The Nation,” by E. 
Mulford, in which he presents the Bible idea of 
the national life—a book which I recommend to 
the careful study of every ene interested in, or 
desiring to contribute to, the true welfare of the 
Nation : 

“The principles in which Judea is formed are 
represented as universal and immutable laws which 
are the condition of the life of a nation. ... It 
is because Judea is a real theocracy that it is not 
detached from the government and history of the 
world, and its record is of worth for every nation, 
and the presence of which it is the witness is not 


more distant but nearer than of old. ... The 


Christ is the King from whose authority no nation 
is excluded. . . . The nation is contributed, not in 
a formal, but a real theocracy. . .. There is a 
record in these scriptures of the realization of his- 
tory, of the family and the nation. There is a 
revelation, not of a system, but of the divine order in 
the world. . . . The nation is formed as a moral 
person. . . . The nation is represented as a moral 
person. It is declared to be a holy nation, it is 
called of God ; it is called to be holy as He is holy. 
- - » The law by which the nation is judged is the 
law which the Christ has revealed in his human- 
ity. . . - The only foundation, then, upon which 
man can build in the life of the individual or of the 
State is in Him; ‘other foundation can no man lay 
than that which is lying.’ It isin the law which 


Certainly it 
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is revealed in Christ that the solidarity of human 


society is manifested. . . . The nation is to work 
as one whose achievement passes beyond time, 
whose glory and honor are born into the eternal 
city. It is not here that it may look for its perfect 
rest. It has an immortal life.” 

The Bible-class teacher and the preacher, during 
the next six months’ lessons, can render, in my 
judgment, no better service than in bringing out 


clearly and in enforcing earnestly upon the minds 


and hearts of their pupils, against the modern spirit 
of secularism, this fundamental principle, that the 
nation is and must be areligious organization. 


ILLUSION IN RELIGION. 


[From an article by Edwin A. Abbott in the Contemporary 
Review for November, 1890.] 


SY Fa] concealed and half revealed the truths of 
@ (eX! Nature that we may almost describe him 

- as playing a game of hide-and-seek, in 
which he desires to be found out. St. Paul is re- 
ported to have said much the same thing to the 
Athenians concerning the search after spiritual truth 
in old times. It was ordained, he says, that men 
“should seek God, if haply they might feel after 
him, and find him, though he is not far from each 
one of us; for in him we live and move and have 
our being.” In this game of hide-and-seek, when 
we falsely say, “ He is here,” or “ Heis there,” the 
falsehood is not always wholly false ; it is often not 
a delusion that lures us down to permanent error, 
but an dlusion that lures us on through error into 
truth. 


Spiritual truth, like the highest artistic truth, 
may at first—perhaps we should say must at first— 
repel the minds of the unprepared multitude by 
the originality and strangeness of the shapes in 
which it is expressed ; but the exterior strangeness, 
when it wears away, is found to have been nothing 
but the preparatory husk or integument that pre- 
served some simple and fundamental truth which, 
at least in the germ and type of it, is as old as 
human nature itself. This old and simple truth, 
when proclaimed with fresh intensity, takes hold of 
the hearts of the simplest, and draws them nearer 
to the spiritual center ; and its ability to do this, its 
power of drawing human hearts toward the Divine 
Spirit of righteousness, and of conforming them 
to his righteous will—this, and nothing else, is the 
true test of spiritual truth. 


God unveils himself by degrees; and, by reason 
of human imperfection, his revelation must, to 
some, be darkness ; to some, partial light; to none, 
the full and perfect light that is to be. 


The illusion that no parents are so good as our 
parents, no home like our home, no school like our 
school, is in itself false, but it is based upon a 
law of healthy human nature that we are to love 
our neighbors best ; and so far as the illusion is to 
be removed, we are to remove it, not by loving 
our neighbors less, but by loving a wider circle 
of neighborhood more, converting by degrees the 
whole world into our neighbors, as the good 
Samaritan made a neighbor of the wounded man 
whom the priest and the Levite kept at a distance 
by “ passing by on the other side.” 


The voice of Love was in the hearts of men ; 
but He was without honor, being in his own coun- 
try. The “kingdom of God” was really within 
the human microcosm ; but it was as yet so diml 
perceptible in that still, small Voice of mutual 
will (blended with murmurs of selfishness) that 


men looked outside themselves, seeking for God by | 


preference in phenomena of brute power, such as 
the consuming fire, the rock-rending earthquake 
and tempest, or, at the best, in the vast and benefi- 
cent phenomena of earth and sea and sun. 


Men worshiped God, without knowing it, in the 
home; and, while professing to worship him, they 
bribed him, and cringed before him, in the temple. 


Christ’s method was simply to declare that God 
was veritably our Father, and to illustrate this 
proclamation by his own life and conduct, by being 
what he was; not to argue, nor to demonstrate, 
nor to work signs in heaven by which whole multi- 
tudes, including the Pharisees, would have been 
irresistibly convinced ; not even to announce him- 
self to be what he was, so that men might have ac- 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


cepted his message on authority. He preferred to 
be personally known and trusted and accepted for 
his own sake by a few rather than to be officially 
accepted by his nation. He had, and felt that he 
had, a power—through sympathy with men and 
trust in the divine purposes toward men—of bear- 
ing the sins of the sorrowing sinners that flocked 
around him. This power was an old one—as old 
as the evening on which Adam and Eve clasped 
hands in sorrow Wearing the sin of Cain; but 
Christ’s power was as much greater than ours as 
he was superior to us in horror of sin and trust in 
God ; and by reason of his superiority in painful 
sensitiveness to sin and in joyous discernment of 
potential righteousness beneath the layer of un- 
righteousness, he could not only dear the sins of 
= but bear them away from others, or forgive 
em. 


How can we determine the direction in which 
we must move in order to free ourselves as far as 
possible from illusion? How can we be secure 
that we are walking up hill into the sunshine, and 
not down hill into the fog? The general answer is 
simple enough. We must move in that direction 


in which, as we go forward, we gradually discern - 


an increase of moral and spiritual sunshine for our 
souls, and in which—while true to ourselves, and 
to our sense of intellectual as well as moral truth— 
we can find stimulus and encouragement in right- 
eousness, power to control our passions, freedom 
from base and servile terrors. 


But our opponents may say, “ There is no salva- 
tion save through Christ.” We say the same; but 
if Christ was with Israel in the wilderness in the 
time of Moses, as St. Paul says, why should he not 
be, and indeed how can he fail to be, in all other 
places and in all other persons where the work of 
righteousness is going on? 


Very little progress has been made in applying 
the book of “Human Nature at its Best” to the 
illustration of the hopes and faiths suggested by 
religion. Science has read us “ sermons in stones ;” 
but theology has been content to read nothing at all 
(in the way of revelation) in human hearts. That 
is one great reason why Christian theology has not 
made its due progress. It ought to have grown 
with the hopes and faiths and aspirations of man- 
kind ; and it has not grown. 


What we want is a race of Christians who shall 
as naturally worship Christ as they delight in the 
suushine, or lift up their hearts to heaven in the 
song of the lark. But whatdowe find? Too often 
a race of anxious seekers after truth, or mere 
idolaters of forms and ceremonies, or wrangling 
disputants about theological figments, or worldly, 
fleshly creatures who call themselves Christians, but 
differ from non-Christians simply in going to church 
on Sundays. 


Believers have been only too ready to take priests 
and theologians at their word, that theology is a 
dead, unprogressive scheme, no more to be ex- 
plained than the rules of a game; and if you ask 
them, “ How can it be just that God should impute 
righteousness ?” they stare at you as if you were 
saying, ‘ How can it be just that the pawn in chess 
should not move backward?” Unbelievers have 
gone in the other direction. Revolting against 
theological fictions, they have completely discarded 
a theory of celestial mechanism which appeared to 
them to represent God as less merciful, less right- 
eous, and less just than a decently respectable man. 


The summary of the truth, so far as we can at 
present express it, appears to be this, that God, 
being love, cannot be apprehended except by loving 
him ; that in order to love God, one must begin by 
loving men; and that our bodily and mental facul- 
ties are intended mainly as a scaffolding to raise up 
in us a love responsive to God’s love for us. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 


PERSONAL INVITATIONS: HAVE YOU GIVEN 
ANY? 
(John i., 35-46.) 
HE question of our topic naturally accom- 
panies the Week of Prayer. We cer- 
7S) tainly have no right to pray for results 
$ that we are not willing to do our part 
<J toward accomplishing. Neither ought 
we to pray for that which we do not mean to use, 


> 
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should we receive it. The disciples received power 
through the descent of the Holy Spirit, in order 
that they might be witnesses for Christ. Peter’s 
sermon was, without doubt, augmented by personal 
testimony and personal entreaty on the part of the 
other disciples who had received the anointing of 
the Spirit, else we must suppose a greater miracle 
on that day than is recorded. The message of the 
man of God would have failed then, as it will fail 
to-day, if there are not those who will say to the | 
people they meet, after the sermon, “I know this 
word is true, for I have accepted this salvation and 
been blessed. Will you not accept it, too?” Say- 
ing it, not formally or from a sense of duty, but 
from hearts on fire with love for the Saviour and 

the souls he died tosave. 

Our Lord’s personal appeals were more effective 
than his public preaching. That often excited the 
envy and hatred of the leaders of the people, and 
only the shortlived homage of the multitude; but 
the twelve whom he personally called were, with 
one exception, faithful followers. The publican to 
whom he said, “To-day I must abide at thy house,” 
was a sincere convert. The Pharisee with whom 
he talked by night of the new birth, brought 
spices for his burial. When Christ can use us to 
make his personal interest in a soul felt through 
= personal interest, that soul will be drawn to 

im. 

The incident in the Gospel of John to which our 
attention is called is full of suggestion. Though the 
Holy Spirit has been given, no essentially different 
methods are to be used to win men. They must 
all end in the way the first disciples were brought. 
The preacher of righteousness points to the Christ. 
Two men listen, follow, and believe. Their belief 
rests, not upon the word of the preacher, but upon 
a day of abiding with Jesus. They at once seek 
their own. They do not say, “John the Baptist 
has told us,” but. “We have found the Christ.” 
Jesus himself appeals to the heart of another, and 
he also seeks his friends, saying, “ We have found 
the Christ.” They answer all objections by bring- 
ing the men t» Jesus that they may see for them- 
selves ; and, seeing, they also believe. 

The personal invitation, to be effective, must be 
based upon a knowledge and experience of the 
blessings to be obtained by acceptance. It must be 
incited by a love of God and a desire to serve him, 
and by a love of our fellow-men. It needs the 
preparation of prayer and spiritual enthusiasm. 
We know how much easier and with how much 
more naturalness we can speak to others of the 
things of God after seasons of special nearness to 
him. While we cannot always live upon the mount, 
we ought at least to learn the lesson that he who 
would give a personal invitation to Christ needs 
devout preparation for his work as well as does the 
minister who speaks from the pulpit. 

We do not know how much we are doing when 
we bring one person to Jesus, or to what part of the 
world we may be reaching. The mighty ingather- 
ing that followed Peter’s preaching reaches back 
in its first human cause to the brother who led him 
to Jesus. The Scotch elder who remarked, “ We 
received at the last communion only one little slip of 
a boy, named Robbie Moffat,” could not foresee 
that through this “one little slip of a boy” his 
church was to be put in touch with the heathen 
world. Many of the foremost workers in the 
Master’s vineyard, whose labors have been abun- 
dantly blessed, owe their conversion to the loving, 
personal plea of parent, brother, teacher, friend, or 
even stranger. 

We have joined during the past week, with other 
members of Christ’s Church, in pleading for an 
outpouring of the Spirit. If we were sincere in our 
consecration and in our prayer, and our heart's 
doors have been wide open, as far as we, person- 
ally, are concerned, we have received the answer to 
our prayer. The thought that crosses our mind 
that we ought to speak to this one and to that one, 
is also a part of God’s answer to our prayer, and 
only as we put that thought into action through the 
power we have received can our churches and the 
world be blessed. 

References: Num. x., 29; Ps. exxii., 1; Is. ii. 
3—lv., 1, 3, 6; Jer. xxxi., 6—1.,5; Hos. vi., 1, 2, 
Zech. viii., 21; Matt. ix., 9; Matt. xi., 28-38— 
xix., 21; Mark x., 49; Luke x., 16—xiv., 16, 17, 
21, 23—xv.,4. John iii , 3—vi., 35—vii., 37—viii., 
12—ix., 35-38—x., J—xv., 27; 2 Cor. vi. 1, 2; 
1 Thess. ii, 8, 11, 12; Rav. xxii., 17. 

Daily Readings: (1) Marki., 16-20; (2) Luke 
xix.. 1-10; (3) John iv., 21-42; (4) Acts xxvi., 
21-29; (5) 2 Cor. v., 11-21; (6) Matt. xxii., 1- 
10; (7) John i., 35-46. 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The 
Christian. Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will re- 
ceive a reply either through the columns of the Pap cagh or by personal 
letter. answer will be given as promptly as practicable.] 


Will you tell us what we are to understand by the oft- 
repeated words, ‘‘ Kingdom of Heaven ’’ and *‘ Gospel of the 
Kingdom”? Formerly we were taught they referred to the 
future abode of the saved. Some say they refer to the per- 
sonal reign of Christ on earth. But the Lord said, ** The 
kingdom of heaven is within you.”” _ W. E. 

The kingdom of heaven is a spiritual conception that 
is now on its way to be realized on earth. It is the 
ultimate state of things in which human society shall 
be subject to the law of Christ— personal, private, and 
social life being organized and conducted on Christian 
principles. Christ will then be spiritually enthroned in 
the heart, the family, society, and all human institu- 
tions. 


Be kind enough to tell me if there has been anythin 


written on idealism by modern writers, and if so where i 


ean find it. I have an idea that Henry Drummond an 
W. H. Mallock are to some extent idealists ; have they 
written anything on that subject ? W. H. W. 

Idealism, in philosophy, strictly denotes the doctrine 
that there is in reatity no external world of material 
bodies, and that the only reality apprehensible by the 
mind is that of ideas and their relations. We do not 
regard Drummond and Mallock as idealists at all in 
that way. There is a looser application of the termas the 
antithesis of materialism, in which use it may stand for 
more or less. As a mode of thought, rather than a 
system of philosophy, Emerson’s writings exhibit it ex- 
uberantly. 


The second chapter of 2d Peter and the Book of Jude are 
vey similar. Which of the two names do you think the 
author? Is the inspiration of this composition on a par 
with that of John’s Gospel ? C. A. B. 

The authenticity of Jude’s Epistle is well supported. 
That of 2d Peter is not so well supported, and must be 
reckoned doubtful. Inspiration seems to us at a higher 
level in the Fourth Gospel than in these two Epistles. 


1. In the fifteenth chapter of his ‘* History of Rome ”’ 
Gibbon says in a foot-note that there is some reason to con- 
jecture that the family of Jesus Christ remained members of 
the Ebionite sect, speaking of the time when the church at 
Pella divided: one party renouncing Judaism and returning 
to Jerusalem; the other, the Ebionites, remaining at Pella. 
Please state what there is known about the matter. 2. ; 
kindly inform me what place celibacy occupied in the primi- 
tive church—say in the first century after the death of 
Christ. | L. B. 

1. Hardly anything is known. It is not unlikely 
that some descendants of Jesus’s family adhered to 
the Ebionite sect. This, however, was not started on 
its independent and heretical career until the second 
quarter of the second centuary, more than fifty ye 
after the flight to Pella. 2. The exaggeration of celi- 
bacy as better than marriage dates trom the middle 
of the second century. During the apostolic age the 
view held which is expressed in Hebrews xiii. 4. 


Can you tell me where to find the most authentic history 
of the Queen of Sheba, together with an account of the 
legends regarding her visit or visits to Solomon, and the 
ny tesis she sent him in order to determine his powers, 
ete. 


There is no authentic history whatever. Vol. IL. of 
Stanley’s “ History of the Jewish Church” contains 
two or three pages conc®raing the legends. 


In William C. Bryant’s poem ‘ Thanatopsis,’’ my copy 
reads thus (the latter part of it): ‘‘So live that when thy 
summons comes to join The innumerable caravan that moves 
To that mysterious 1ealm, where each shall take,’’ etc., and 
another copy of it, in a book of poems selected by Whittier, 
reads thus. **So live that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan that moves To the pale realms of 
shade, where each shall take,’’ ete. Will you kindly tell me 
which of these is correct ? S. D. M. 


The latter is the reading in the version printed in 
the ‘Library of Poetry and Song,” of which Mr. 
Bryant was editor. | 


Will you let me know what you consider the most help- 
ful and suggestive work (either book or paper or magazine) 
on illustrations ef Bible truth ? a 

Send to A. D. F. Randolph, New York, for circulars 
respecting the ‘“ Biblical Museum” and ‘* Biblical 
Illustrator.” 


Please inform me where I can procure the sermon i 
Horace Bushnell, ‘‘ Every Man’s Life a Plan of ae A 

It is in bis volume of “Sermons for the New Life.” 
(Sceribners, New York.) 


Rotherham’s New Testament, recently asked about 
in this column, has been sent us by the publishers, John 
Wiley & Sons, New York. It is in the eleventh edi- 
tion of a new translation from the Greek text of Tre- 
lles, and published in London by the Bagsters. Its 
tinguishing peculiarity is in the typography, which 
aims to express the natural emphasis that a good reader 
would give. As a translation, it has both the advan- 
tages and defects of any such work by an individual 
scholar, and as a companion to, rather than a substitute 
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for, the common version, will doubtless be found help- 
ful. 


A hymn beginning ‘ Carol, sweetly carol’’ can be found 
in an Episco al Sunday-school hymnal called ‘‘ The 
day-School onset and Service Book,’’ compiled and 
edited by Charles L. Hutchins, Rector of Grace Church, 
Medford, and published by the editor. I do not know 
whether that is the one to which G. A. F. refers. M. D. 


E. F.S. inquires relating to literal translation of the Old 
Testament, in which the word Jehovah is translated and is 
not changed to Lord. See Robert Young’s translation of 
Holy Bible (George Adam Young & Co., ee See 


burgh). 


Who wrote: 


‘** Karth’s crammed with heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God, 
But only he who sees takes off his shoes,”’ bas 


Mrs. Browning, we think. 


RELIGIous News. 


A LAYMAN’S MOVEMENT FOR REUNION. 


A correspondent in your paper recently stated that 
there were about three hun 
land, and naturally exclaimed against this criminal 
waste of Christian energy, and asked, as so many are 
doing, “‘Is there no remedy ? Can nothing be done to 
arouse Christians to the danger they are in by their un- 
happy divisions?” The strangest thing seems that all 
that is said and written on the subject of Christian re- 
union produces so little practical effect ; and yet, when 
we consider that the greatest sufferers, the people 
themselves, have not been consulted in the past schemes 
of reunion, this does not appear so strange after all. 
Professor Shields, of Princeton, whose efforts for re- 
union will win him the gratitude of ages, has said that, 
while the ministers do not seem alive to the matter, 
the laity are earnestly desirous for the great end. Pro- 
fessor Briggs, who, with Professor Shields, shares the 
glory of a leader in the movement in the body to which 
they belong, has, in the columns of this paper, stated 
clearly the issue, the harmonizing of the three great 
divisions of the Christian world, Episcopal, Presbyte- 
rian, and Congregational, as they always existed in har- 
mony in the Bible and the primitive Church. Their 
union in ¢ouncil is spoken of as the apostles, elders, and 
brethren, and, even did not the New Testament and 
Church history emphasize clearly this union as once ex- 
isting, the testimony of the best scholars, the Christian 
consciousness of the entire body of the faithful, would 
alone indicate this as the proper basis for organic one- 
ness, the union in work so needful for the conversion of 
the world. : 

Of this structural union the component elements are : 
The Historic Episcopate, which Professor Briggs rightly 
calls the executive form of the ministry, and positively 
and unreservedly says that Church union cannot 
brought about without it ; the Presbyterial, which, all 
things being equa], may stand for the legislative feat- 
ure ; the Congregational, or popular element, the voice 
of “the multitude,” the faithful laity. As witnesses 
to the union once existing we note Holy Scripture, 
which never speaks of more than one Church, and, as 
Professor Shields has said, “there are no Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, or Congregational denominations set 
forth in the New Testament, but only the general 
“Mem Le of these bodies outlined ;” Church history, the 

iving voice of the Ecclesia Docens ; and, finally, the 
Christian consciousness, that inner principle of light 
leading to all truth. In the light of this principle, 
which so hallows and sanctifies reason, we may can- 
didly examine the present distracted condition of Chris- 
tendom : a legion of conflicting sects, agreeing in noth- 
ing so much as to disagree with each other, compared 
with the unity of the New Testament and the primitive 
Church, tested further by the underlying principle of 
all governments, imperial, monarchical, republican, 
communistic even, that no two sovereignties can exist 
on the same soil. 

Further, we find the three divine components speci- 
fied united in every earthly government of the civilized 
world, but brought to the greatest perfection in this 
land, where the executive, the legislative, the popular 
elements, exercise such a wholesome check upon each 
other, and work together for the good of the body poli- 
tic. In the light, then, of the Christian consciousness, we 
may test the present divided state of Christendom, the 
exalting of the executive as in the Church of Rome, 
tending to despotism as in earthly governments where 
the legislative and popular elements are not duly hon- 
ored, the exalting of the legislative element out of 
due proportions, tending to that unhappy state in the 
early days of our nation, when a federation tried to 
govern alone before the development of the execu- 
tive and the clear defining of the popular rights, the 
voice of the laity without the conjunction of the execu- 
tive and legislative tending’ to anarchy. Hence, tested 
by Scripture, history, and experience, we see the only 
kind of union worth ot of is the conjunction of these 
eternal principles in the Church as in the State. Until 
this exists we may expect the evil fruits of disunion 
continued, the increase of family and neighborhood 
bitterness, the triumph of infidelity, and the onward 
march of Romanism. 

Argument on these evils is needful, but mainly to 
point to the remedy, co-operation, that same principle 


d denominations in this 
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which has carried this land through a revolution and a 
rebellion. Leaders have. controlled this co-operation 
in the State, but, where the leaders have been false to 
their trust, the people’s voice has been heard and 
heeded. And this brings us to the main purport of 
this communication—the need of a layman’s movement 
in harmonizing the executive, legislative, and popular 
elements of the Church’s autonomy, the movement to 
be controlled by laymen working harmoniously with a 
similar movement by the ministers ; but, if the latter 
fail in their trust, as they have largely in the past, the 


_ laity to assemble in national council, draw up a con- 


stitution for the reunited Church on the basis outlined, 
set forth the name of the fusion at once, “ The Church 


of the United States,” providing for the conjunction of 


the Episcopal and Presbyterian elements in future 
ordinations, define the bounds of these elements as ° 
closely as possible in accord with Scripture and church 
history ; an executive in every city, who may be known 
as bishop, moderator, angel, overseer, or superintend- 
ent (so we get the fact, the name is not worth a line of 
controversy), presiding in council with his corona of 
presbyters—“‘the Presbytery” of the New Testament 
and the primitive Church. This plan, we think, 

sesses the elements of success, as the laity control “ the 


_ sinews of war,” and, when once aroused, their voice is 


bound to be respected. President Lincoln’s homel 

axiom may apply with the same force in the Chure 

as in the State, “ You may fool part of the people part 

a the time, but you can’t fool all the people all the 
e. 

Ordination, in the past, regarded as a stumbling-block 
in the light of the threefold test of Scripture, history, 
and reason, need be so no longer. The body corpo- 
rately known as the Protestant Episcopal Church 
requires to minister.in her sacred offices what she calls 
Episcopal Ordination. She recognizes all baptisms, 
however, no matter how irregular the agency, and, with 
St. Paul, rejoices in all the good done by preaching, 
whether in pretense or in truth. Preaching, the great 
function of the non-Episcopal ministry, while saera- 
mental in character, is prophetic in nature. Still, 
bodies may be justified in restricting preaching in their 
pulpits to their own ministers, as experience has shown 
that others would delight in any means to attack doc- 
trines to which they were traditionally opposed. Were 
all in one body this obstacle would, of course, disappear. 
While this Church never would, in individual cases, 
waive the requirement of her ordination, and even in 
case of union might still require this for those called to 
parishes holding to her distinctive doctrines, discipline, 
and worship, yet the status quo might be honored toa 
certain extent for those who legislate in the same body, 
under the same head, holding to the one Lord, one 
faith, and one baptism. The speedy union of the 
three great divisions is far more important than any 
scheme for induction into office. At any rate, it may 
be recognized that the greatest living issue before the 
Church of God becomes no longer an impossible 
Utopia, hence the need of a continued “campaign of 
education” toward the great end. 

T. A. WATERMAN. 


IS IT A COMMON GROUND? 


An editorial in The Christian Union for November 
6 argues that “ religious instruction ought to be in- 
creased and enriched” in the American schools, and 
seeks to find in the Apostles’ Creed, the Ten Com- 
mandments, and the Sermon on the Mount a common 
ground, standing on which Roman Catholic and Prot- 
estant teachers alike may inculcate a belief * in a per- 
sonal God, in his divine authority, . . . in Christ as a 
manifestation of God to man, in the Bible as the 
record of a divine revelation, . . . in the forgiveness 
of sins, and in life everlasting.” That the design of 
the writer is not merely to urge teachers to take ad- 
vantage of the existing opportunities to teach these 
things in an incidental way, but rather to introduce 
“religion ” as one of the regular branches of study, is 
apparent from the general tone of the article, and par- 
ticularly from the reference to the Roman Catholic 
charge that our schools are godless, as a “not unrea- 
sonable prejudice,” which the changes proposed would 
remove. 

_It will be s if this article does not call forth 
vigorous protest from many sources. It is safe to say 
that few teachers, at least, who are in touch with the 
American public school spirit, will note complacently 
this change of base on the part of a journal which has 
done so much in many directions to promote healthy 
educational spirit. 

It may be laid down broadly that where political 
or confessional disputes begin, there the duty of the 
teacher ends. But Roman Catholics and Protestant 
sects do not make up the whole of any State, scarcely 
of any community. The rights of the minority, or 
shall I say of the vast majority who do not wish their 
children to receive religious instruction either from a 
teacher who is a Roman Catholic or one who is a mem- 
ber of any other sect, are to be considered, and are in- 
deed imperative. One may find in the analogous field 
of politics an illustration of the danger which would 
confront us. Suppose that a palitical creed should be 
constructed in such a way as to be perfectly satisfac- 
tory to both Democratic and Republican parties. This 
would perhaps not be utterly impossible. One might 
in such a platform assert the folly of such class organ- 
izations as the Farmers’ Alliance ; might declare that 
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all practical temperance reform had been, and in the 
future would be, brought about by the two parties in 
uestion, and before 1888 might even have ventured to 
declare an opinion upon tariff revision. The demand 
for instruction on political questions in the public 
schools, based on a compromise (?) of this kind, would 
be instantly rejected, not because of the protests of the 
minority whose views would radically conflict with the 
proposed platform, but because of the sense of 
the entire ple, who recognize that the efficiency 
of the public schools would be impaired and their 
ends subverted by any attempt to teach these subjects. 
There is a broad field concerning the citizen’s duty 
which it is legitimate for the school to occupy, but it 
does not overlap that other field where instruction 
must be given by party press, party platform, and 
party follower. 

The duty of educating into the Christian Church be- 
longs, likewise, not to the public school, but to the 
church, the Sunday-school, the religious home. In 
those Euro countries in which this duty is shifted 

to the schools, the Sunday-school, if it exist at all, is 
less efficient than in America ; the church is not, to the 
same extent, a working church, and the home does 
not, to speak moderately, approach nearer to the Chris- 
tian ideal than does the American home. 

An excellent opportunity to observe the practical 
workings of the teaching of “ religion” as a branch of 
the public school curriculum is to be found in the 
German schools, where it has always occupied a central 
and commanding place. To be sure, it is here con- 
fessional, and due allowance must be made for the ex- 
press disavowal of The Christian Union of any desire 
to see this feature introduced in America. The Prus- 
sian Government has recently laid before the Landta 
the draft of a public school law, the provisions of whic 
may be regarded as the best possible arrangements for 
such instruction, if it is to be satisfactory to the de- 
nominations in question. The clergy are to be con- 
sulted in the selection of the text-books, and are given 
an absolute veto. They are intrusted with the exami- 
nation of teachers as to religious qualifications. They 
have the right to visit the school while the religious 
teaching is in progress, and after close of school hours 
to “correct” the teacher in any errors which they 
may observe. It is, of course, implied that the 
teacher will be bound to act in accordance with the cor- 
rection. 

It will be noted that no attempt has been made in 
Germany to find a common ground for Catholics and 
Protestants, but that the schools are delivered uncon- 
ditionally into the hands of the sect which, through 
force of numbers, Government favor, or other circum- 
stances, has secured control. We see here the strange 
spectacle of a State pouring money into one set of 
schools to pay for instruction in the Catholic religion, 
and into another set of schools for the purpose of coun- 
teracting their teaching. A careful study of the work- 
ing of this plan, based on a personal visit to a large 
number of schools, leads me to believe that to intro- 
duce religious instruction into American schools would 
be an error fatal to religious life and activity, as well 
as an enormous injustice to the religious denominations 
not represented in the teacher, to say nothing of the 
rights of honest atheists. He who doubts the existence 
of this latter class is referred to the candid admission 
of the President of a leading Congregational Gy 
who declared in public, “I know there are such, for 
I have been one myself.” 

Further, I do not believe—and this is a vital point— 
that the interests of true religion would be served by 
the introduction of the new eed of study into the 

ublic schools. Notwithstanding the fact that the 

erman people have all been taught “ religion” in 
their youth, the indifference of the educated classes 
and the open hostility°of the members of the most 
numerous political party of the Empire to the religion 
of Christ are two most notorious facts. The teaching of 
religious doctrines by instructors who do not believe 
them, or who accept them only with mental reservation, 
is not calculated to fix such doctrines very firmly 
in the minds of the pupils. The next generation of 
Germans would possibly be more religious than the 
present if religious instruction were to be dropped 
from the public school curriculum and put where, in 
accordance with American principles, it belongs—on 
the home primarily and on the church. : 

Liberal Christians of all denominations will unite 
heartily in the attempt of The Christian Union to 
secure broader recognition of the claims of Roman 
Catholies to fellowship where such fellowship is desired, 
but those who have had teaching experience in Catho- 
lic communities will remain incredulous as to any 
widespread desire on the part of Catholic priests and 
parents to have the elements of the Christian religion 
taught to their children by Protestant teachers. The 
question is: Are the schools to become 
confessional in character ? ‘ Upon that question the 
Roman Catholic Church pronounces emphatically in 
the affirmative. The adoption of a middle ceed, of 
@ common ground, on this question would be the, begin- 
ning of a surrender, and would be in fact a full sur- 
render of the main issue. Epw. T. DEVINE. 

(SAALE). 


—The Rev. Dr. E. P. Goodwin, of the First Church 
of Chicago, has been appointed to preach the sermon 
at the International Congregational Union in London, 
J uly 14, 1891, ae 3 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


_“‘OM MANI PADME HUM.” 


The most common prayer used in Tibet, says Sir 
Monier Williams, is a mere formulary, the constant 
repetition of which is one of the most amazing in- 
stances of the tyranny of superstition to be found in 
any part of the world. It consists of the six-syllabled 
sentence, ‘‘Om mani e Him.” “Om! the jewel 
in the lotus! Him!” This prayer, or rather mystical 
sentence, is supposed to have been composed by Pad- 
ma-pani (Avalokitesvara), and to have reference to his 
own manifestation as the patron saint of Tibet. It is 
sometimes called the Mani, or “ jewel ” prayer; and, if 
brevity is a valuable quality, its excellence is undenia- 
ble, since it consists of merely two Sanskrit words, be- 
tween two mystical, untranslatable, auspicious ejacula- 
tions, Om and Him. 

Whatever be its origin and meaning, no other prayer 
used by human poe in any quarter of the globe is 
repeated so often. Every Tibetan believes it to be a 
panacea for all evil, a compendium of all knowledge, a 
treasury of all wisdom, a summary of all religion. If 
you ask Northern Buddhists to give you the reason for 
this belief, very few are able to give an intelligible 
reply. But the oftener this mystical formula is re- 
peated, the shorter, it is said, will be an individual’s 
course (gati) through some of the six gatis or courses 
of being, every one of which involves misery or evil. 
Or it may be that by repeating it he will be able to 
escape some of the six existences altogether. 

Strange indeed as it may appear to us, it is impossi- 
ble to shake the faith of a Lamistic Buddhist in the 
absolutely infallible efficacy of his six favorite mystic 
syllables. He repeats them, not at all as if he were 
praying in a Christian sense, but as if he were a farmer 
intent on planting the very best seed in the most pro- 
ductive soil and watering it incessantly according to 
the most scientific principle of irrigation. A bountiful 
harvest is absolutely certain to reward his efforts. 

It need not, therefore, surprise us if these six sylla- 
bles are murmured, morning, noon, and night, by every 
man,|woman, and child, wherever the Lamistic hierarchy 
has extended. And, if not repeated by the voice, an 
incessant stream of repetition—an incessant seatterin 
of the six mystic seeds—is kept going by the hand. 
The words are written or printed on roll within roll of 
paper and inscribed in cylinders, which, when made to 
revolve, either by educated monks or illiterate laymen, 
have the same efficacy as if they were actually said or 
repeated. The revolutions are credited as so much 
prayer-merit, or, to speak more scientifically, as so 
much prayer-force, accumulated and stored up for the 
benefit of the person who revolves them. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—Mr. C. D. Wood, a Brooklyn banker, has presented 
$125,000 to the Young Women’s Christian Association 
of that city to be expended in erecting a permanent 
home for the Association on the site in Schermerhorn 
Street and Third Avenue which was presented to the 
Association by the late S. B. Chittenden. Mr. Wood 
makes the gift as a memorial to his deceased wife, 
who had been one of the organizers of the Association 
and one of its directors. e only restriction accom- 
panying the gift is that $100,000 additional shall be 
raised as an endowment fund. 

—The Societies of Christian Endeavor are arranging 
for the general observance of February 3, 1891, through- 
out the United States and Canada as Christian En- 
deavor Day. 

—The International Committee has selected May 6- 
10 as the date of the twenty-ninth international con- 
vention of the Young Men’s Christian Association, at 
Kansas City. 

—The enlarged house of worship of the Cal 
Methodist Church, Seventh Avenue, corner of 12 
Street, this city, was reopened with appropriate cere- 
monies on Sunday of last week. This is the largest 
Methodist church in the United States, and it will hold 
more people than any Protestant auditorium in this 
city. The Sunday-school rooms will accommodate about 
sixteen hundred children. 

—The Rev. Dr. Edward A. Foggs, the venerable 
rector of old Christ Church (Episcopal) of Philadelphia, 
has tendered his resignation, to take effect on October 
1, 1891, that being the day on which he will terminate 
his thirty years’ rectorship of the parish. ‘The length 
of Dr. Foggs’s pastorate,” says the Philadelphia 
‘¢ Press,” “ would be considered remarkable in any 
other parish but this. All through its history of 195 
years it has had but eleven officiating rectors, with 
terms running from fifty-seven years down to four days. 
It was in 1695 that the first church building was erected 
—a goodly structure for those days, of brick, with gal- 
leries large enough to accommodate more than five hun- 
dred persons.” Bishop White was one of its rectors, 
and during his rectorship the Continental Congress re- 
peatedly worshiped there in a body, and Washington 
often occupied a pew in the church.” 

—One of the cottages fer young women at Wash- 
burn College, Topeka, was burned to the 

und on December 13. The loss above insurance is 
about $3,0.0. 

—The new building of the Forty-first Street Presby- 
terian Church of Chicago was dedicated on Sunday of 
last week. Dr. John Hall, of this city, preached the 
dedicatory sermon. 

—The Chicago Board of Education last week unan- 
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imously voted down the ain that extracts from 
ai 


the Bible should be read y in the public schools. 
The report on which the vote was based said simply 
that the Committee on School Management, after hear- 
ing the arguments advanced in favor of Bible reading, 
had carefully considered the subject, and decided that 
for the general welfare of the schools the prayer of the 
petitioners ought not to be granted. 

—At the meeting of the Brocklyn Congregational 
Club last week invited guests were present from sev- 
eral other denominations. Among the number were 
the Rev. Drs. Brewster (Episcopal), Hunt (Methodist), 
Nelson (Presbyterian), and Wood (Baptist). Ad- 
dresses and Christmas greetings were exchanged amon 
the clergymen, and the after-dinner speeches 
in wit and good feeling. | 

—Marshal Ballington Booth gives the following 
statistics in regard to the Salvation Army: “In the 
United States the Army has 445 corps and outposts, and 
already 1,125 commanding officers. There are rescue 
homes at Grand Rapids and San Francisco; trainin 

risons in New York, Brooklyn, Boston, Cleveland, 
nglewood, Des Moines, Omaha, San Francisco, and 
Oakland. The circulation of the New York and San 
Francisco editions of ‘The War-Cry’ amounts to over 
40,000 copies weekly. Chicago is the city where the Army 
has the greatest number of corps. The national head- 
quarters is at No. 111 Reade Street, New York City.” 

—The Rev. C. H. Spurgeon writes from the south of 
France that he believes he is slowly but surely re- 
covering his health. 

— By the will of the late Louisa Mackie Johnson, of 
New Bedford, Mass., $10,000 is bequeathed to the 
General Theological Seminary of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of the United States. To the Domestic 
and Foreign Missionary Society of the Episcopal 
Church oo $1,000 for the use of the Society. The 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Episcopal Church 
will receive $5,000. 

—‘‘ The Religious Future of Our Country ” is the 
topic to be discussed at the January meeting of the 
American Institute of Christian Philosophy, next Tues- 
day evening, at Hamilton Hall, Columbia College. 
The Rev. George L: Thompson, of Bridgeport, Conn., 
will read the paper. It is expected that an important 
announcement regarding the endowment of the Insti- 
tute will be made at that meeting, to which the public 
is cordially invited. 

—The Very Rev. John James Stewart Perowne, 
D.D., Bishop of Peterborough, has been appointed 
Bishop of Worcester, England, in the place of the 
Right Rev. Henry Philpott, D.D., who recently re- 


signed. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—C. H. McIntosh, of Guilford, Conn., has resigned and 
accepts a call to Plantsville. 

—J.E, Butler has taken charge of the churches in Bost- 
Biddle h f th 

—dJ. A. Biddle has resigned the pastorate of the church in 
South Norwalk, Conn. we 

—J. G. Hodges, of Fremont, Mich., accepts a call to 
Eldon, Ia. 

—S. B. L. Penrose was ordained and installed as pastor of 
the church in Dayton, Wash., on December 4. 

—A. McIntyre, of Stony Creek, Conn., has resigned. | 

—H. E. Butler, of Alma College, Mich., declines a call to 
Washington, D.C. 

—A. F. Lindquist, of the Swedish church of Willimantic, 
Conn., has resigned and will engage in temperance work 
among the Scandinavians in the West. 

—J. D. Nutting has been installed as pastor of the Peo- 
ple’s Tabernacle Church, St. Louis, Mo. 

—J. L. Sewall, of the Church of the Pilgrimage, Plym- 
outh, Mass., has resigned to become editor for the publish 
ing department of the United Society of Christian En 

eavor. 

—F. M. Hollister accepts a call to Wapping, Conn. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—J. F. Carson, of the Reformed Presbyterian Church of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has, at the request of a large majority of 
his church, withdrawn his recent resignation caused by the 
action of the Pittsburg Presbytery in suspending five minis- 
ters for exercising their rights as citizens. 

—James Black, D.D.., .D., Professor of Languages at 
the University of Wooster, Ohio, died on December 21 at the 
age of sixty-five. 

—D. A. Tawney accepts a call to the North Church of St. 
Paul, Minn. 

—J. W. Nott accepts a call to Greenfield, Iowa. 

—C. C. Warner, of Alton, Ill., has resigned. 

—C. R. Kuebler, of the Union Seminary, accepts acall to 
Hackensack, N. J. 


EPISCOPAL. 


—James B. Drysdale, of St. Peter’s Church (P. E.), Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has resigned. 

—E. A. Foggs, D.D., of Christ Church, Philadelphia, 
Pa., has resigned. 

—C. C. Williams, of Augusta, Ga., has been chosen rector 
of St. John’s Church, Detroit, Mich. 

—F. P. Clark has accepted the position of assistant in 
Grace Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—J.S. Roblin declines his call from the Church of Our 
Father (Universalist), Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—A. B. Moore, of R. accepts a call to the 
Perkins Street Baptist Church of Somerville, ’ . 

—G. L. Putnam accepts a call to the Baptist church of 
South Woodstock, Conn. 

—E. P. Bond has resigned the pastorate of the Baptist 
church in Wethersfield, Conn. 

—J.M. Lowden, of Portland, Me., accepts a call from the 
Shawmut Ayenue Free Baptist Church of Boston, Mass, 
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Books AND AUTHORS 


THE .NEW PSYCHOLOGY.’ 


This long-expected, long-delayed book marks a 
distinct advance in the teaching of psychology in 
this country. A list of the chief chapters will best 
show its scope. They are as follows: Functions 
of the Brain, Habit, Automaton Theory, Mind-stuff 
Theory, The Stream of Thought, Consciousness 
of Self-Attention, Conception, Discrimination and 
Comparison, Association, Time, Memory, Sensation, 
Imagination, Perception of Things, Perception of 
Space, Reality, Reasoning, Instinct, Emotions, Will, 
Hypnotism, Necessary Truths, and Effects of Ex- 
perience. The author has diligently réad and ad- 
mirably presented those parts of experimental psy- 
‘chology dealing with brain localization, binocular 
vision, space discrimination, and reaction times. 
His digests of these complicated subjects are the 
best in the English language, if we except Jastrow’s 
little book on the last of these subjects alone. 

To begin with the most salient rather than the 
most important aspects of this valuable work, we 
note first the surprisingly individual character of 
the book. A great artist or a great scientific 
man so carefully sinks his personality that we 
“may see his pictures and read his contributions 
to science without knowing whether he is rich 
or poor, old or young, married or single. Not so 
ourauthor. His early school life in Paris, his later 
study, travels, home life, his age, his social environ- 
ment, his general reading, recreations, daily habits, 
areallhere. This confessional evisceration is often 
explicit and direct, but far more,is indirect and in- 
ferential, till we suspect that he is the hero of more 
of his illustrations than is perhaps the case. So far 
the book is the psychology of Dr. James in the 
same sense as the Bashkirtseff diary shows that 
author’s art and confessional psychology combined. 
This personal element, however, is of course but a 
relatively very small part of the book before us, and 
is probably entirely genuine, unaffected. Few men 
have an individuality more pleasing, the natural 
history of which is more attractive. The author 
thus achieves here a real triumph over the effete 
traditions of self-effacement in such matters. This 
is, however, a relatively unimportant, although one 
of the most striking peculiarities of this book. 

In a more essential respect the book is an anthro- 
pological register of the author’s own personality. 
He has‘a veritable passion for questions which are 
insolvable in the present stage of science. Are 
emotion and will centrally or peripherally condi- 
tioned or initiated? How does our idea of space 
arise, and what is the psychological nature of 
reasoning and of reality? Have we necessary ideas 
independent of our own and of ancestral experi- 
ence? How does consciousness act upon brain 
molecules? Is the mind-stuff theory of Clifford true 
orfalse? What isthe pureego? Are will, belief, 
and attention psychologically identical or different ? 
Such are the questions of central interest and about 
_ which all the voluminous body of facts and experi- 
ments are grouped. The latter, indeed, are inter- 
esting only in so far as they shed light on or erect 
presumptions for or against such questions. Indeed, 
the facts—even such plain and coherent groups of 
them as automatism, hypnotism, reaction times, and 
even the senses, etc.—are often torn from their 
natural order to be marshaled on the field of con- 
troversy where experts, if they have ever had 
abandon enough to intimate an opinion, are about 
evenly divided. Here our author is at his best. 
These open questions pain him till they sometimes 
become almost neuroses. Here his literary talent, 


the best that has appeared in this field for many a. 


day, does him admirable service. There is a dash 
and chic about his sallies and attacks which makes 
even abstract discussion exciting. This order of 
merit would have no field in those parts of psy- 
chology where a settled consensus had been estab- 
lished. But here a veritable smudge of discussion 
will arise wherever the book is taken in earnest. 
Helmholtz and Wundt are routed in a main posi- 
tion, poor Fechner is ridiculed, and poorer Spencer, 
the “chromo philosopher,” the “ unintelligible,” 
is slaughtered over and over again. 

Dr. James is an idealist. Necessary truths do 
not for him arise from experience, but come in ac- 
cidentally as congenially as sports, as six toes in 
children of five-toed parents (ch. xxviii.), and then 
fixed and transmitted. The brain is a hair-trigger, 


* The Principles of Psychology. By William James, Pro- 
fessor of Psychology in Moreard University. York : 
Henry Holt & Co, $6.) 
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happy-go-lucky thing, as likely to do the crazy as 
sane thing (Vol. I., p. 140-41), so that conscious- 
ness comes in as a teleological principle to load the 
dice, and has actual causal agency upon brain 
molecules, “steering a nervous system grown too 
complex to regulate itself ” (p.144). Emotions 
are caused and volitional movements are known 
after and by means of peripheral changes in limbs 
or blood vessels, yet muscle feelings are ruled out, 
so that the greatest and most direct effects of an act 
of will are without value for knowledge. 

Another element in this book is the generous 
quotations. These are so voluminous that they 
make, with many foot-notes in still finer print, pos- 
sibly a fourth or less of the entire work. They are 
chosen so well, and from such a wide field of read- 
ing, and the translations are so well made upon the 
whole, that no reader will wish them less. Many 
of the best and most controverted portions of the 
texts of earlier and contemporary authors are 
given often in extenso, and the author need not 
fear his own style will suffer by the many inevita- 
ble comparisons. 

Digests and summaries of subjects compiled 
from many authors make perhaps a still larger 
element of the book. This is also not only well, 
but necessary. A writer in this field must post 
books up to date, and this, with a few exceptions 
we have noted, is generally well and carefully done, 
nowhere perhaps better than in the difficult and 
voluminous chapters on brain localization. In 
fact, throughout nearly all the abstract metaphysical 
spaces of the book the regions are well sown with 
facts, of which the total body presented is very 
large. Herein lies its chief merit, which makes it 
by far. the best text-book in psychology in the 
English language, despite all its defects and far 
overtopping and outweighing them. 

Perhaps we could not characterize the book in a 
more comprehensive way than to say that for the 
author consciousness and self-consciousness and all 
the wide “fringe of relationships” of that many- 
sided and protean word have a strange fascination. 
Indispensable as the word is for popular use, it is 
scientifically a veritable witches’ caldron of all real 
or conceivable fallacies, a limbo into which no ar- 
gument ever entered and emerged again without 
being perverted or distorted. This fascination 
makes him as fond of describing his “stream of 
thought,” his psychic states in many sorts of cir- 
cumstances, as a prognomist is of describing the 


images suggested by a Beethoven sonata, and which 


are sometimes dilated upon as fully as the way 
“the water comes down at Lodore.” Some of 
these states of consciousness are so imperative that 
Dr. James may almost be said to differ from Hodg- 
son and Renouvier, who perhaps have done most to 
shape his own mind, in intensifying their phenom- 
enalism into ideal-realism, and he seems to the pres- 
ent writer to often take those who make conject- 
ures and surmises that come into his field far more 
seriously than they mean to be taken. This, too, 
perhaps impels him to profess a faith in spiritual- 
istic phenomena (p. 396), when it is not only with- 
out any explanation or given motive, but when it 
seems an anachronism in his own pages. Most im- 
portant of all, this prompts him to ignore or deny 
matters that seem so plain and sure to others that 
it sometimes suggests the inability of a hypnotized 
subject to see a friend before his eyes, because he is 
dominated by fixed suggestion that he is not there. 

On the other hand, he has a phobia for all that 
savors of the unconscious. He refuses to consider 
a large group of subjects in physiology, usually 
thought to be very closely related, because they are 
not immediately related to consciousness. The 
chapter on the automaton is chiefly hortatory, 
almost sermonesque, and it seems, like several more 
of the chapters published before, written in a very 
different register, and for very different readers 
than the rest of the book. The chapter on instinct 
is brief, and perhaps the most inadequate and de- 
fective in the book. There is hardly any even for- 
mal recognition of comparative psychology ; but, 
instead of homologizing psychic functions of men 
and animals, they are always contrasted, as if man 
was unique and apart, and without resemblance 
or affinities. It is hard not to suspect that the 
author brings in his taste or sentiment as the crite- 
rion, and perhaps here he is unduly influenced, as 
he imagines others have been, by dislike of Hart- 
mann. 


The physiological psychologist will miss en-— 


tirely not a few subjects he deems as important as 
even those most fully treated, and that with no ex- 
planation or excuse. Helmholtz declares the anal- 


ysis of a simple musical tone and all that has 
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come from it, “the most important achievement of 
recent times ;” but we have nothing of the psychol- 
ogy of sound. The skin is the archzological field — 
of psychology, where very great progress has been 
made and more seems impending. Some would 
make it the basis of all their teaching on this subject, 
yet it is only here and there incidentally referred 
to. The entire psycho-physic law,which has provoked 
perhaps more fruitful study than any other sub- 
ject, and is in a general way universally admitted, 
is dismissed with a flippant quilp. The entire an- 
thropological side is ignored, and the no less vast 
field of morbid psychology is drawn upon only for 
illustration or argument in philosophical discussions. 
What psychologists need is a treatment of not only 
all of these subjects, but others which he has treated 
otherwise, served up in the admirable way in 
which he has served the brain function. That he 
has not done this when he might have done it so 
well is, from the standpoint of the present writer, 
sad. This would have left an open field for all 
philosophical and religious reflections which would 
thus be best stimulated and surest withheld from 


error. 


A HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE.* 


This book will easily take rank among the most 
valuable publications of a season which has given 
us not a few important works. Histories of Greek 
literature for scholars are numerous, but trust- 
worthy, sympathetic, and interesting accounts of 
the same literature for general readers are few and, 
as a rule, of inferior worth. Mr. Perry’s work 
upon the eighteenth century authors reveals his 
scholarly thoroughness. and his literary instinct. 
In this volume he has attempted a much more dif- 
ficult task than in any previous work, and, on the 
whole, he has successfully met the requirements of 
the undertaking. With some of his specific con- 
clusions we find ourselves at decided variance, but 
his work as a whole commands sincere commenda- 
tion. It is conceived and executed in a broad and 
sympathetic spirit. Mr. Perry reconstructs the 
Greek literature from the Greek standpoint, hold- 
ing himself resolutely free from the not uncommon 
defect of treating a classical theme from a modern 
or romantic point of view. The charm and signifi- 
cance of Greek literature lie in the fact that it per- 
feectly represents and interprets the race which cre- 
ated it, and no man can understand it who does 
not perceive the full bearings of this intimate and 
necessary relationship. The Greeks knew no dis- 
tinction between life and art. Art was to them a 
finished and complete expression of their life. 
The Greek art grew up out-of-doors, and was in 
the broadest sense a popular art. To understand 
it one must understand the Greek character and 
the Greek history, and neither ef these is compre- 
hensible to the man who looks at them from a 
modern point of view, and does not at least attempt 
to put himself back on the ground where the Greeks 
stood. This Mr. Perry has succeeded in doing, 
and this accounts, in large measure, for the vitality 
of his work. 

The comprehensiveness of his treatment is indi- 
cated by the range of his story, which touches all 
points of Greek life—physical, political, social, 
moral, and religious. The one thing in which, 
perhaps, that life was unique was its perfect har- 
mony. No other race or national life has ever 
found so complete an expression at all points; so 
that, whether we approach it through its literature, 
its architecture, its sculpture, its politics, or its 
philosophy, we find ourselves face to face with the 
Greek nature. It is true this lasted but a little 
time, but that it existed at all is the significant fact — 
in Greek history. The value of Mr. Perry’s work 
is vastly increased by the underlying conception — 
of literature which it must give to every careful 
reader. Such a reader will be made conscious at— 
every step that he is dealing, not with a body of 
professional men working in a professional spirit, 
but with the free and beautiful Greek genius, ex- 
pressing itself through its most sensitive and gifted 
minds. 

Mr. Perry tells the story from the beginning to 
the age of Hellenism, the aftermath of the 
day of Greek thought which lighted up the led. 
zon, not of Greece, but of Egypt. From the epics 
through the lyric poetry, the tragedy and comedy, 
the historians, orators, and philosophers, Mr. Perry 
takes us to the Alexandrian writers in prose and 
verse, illustrating his extended characterization of 
each writer with copious quotations in translation. 


1T he Hist Greek Literature. By Thomas Sergeant 
Pur Ors. (lew Vouk: Melt & Co.) 
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The story is never dull, never pedantic, never pro- 
fessional. Here and there are touches of enthusi- 
asm, but the narrative, as a whole, is marked rather 
by clear intelligence, thorough knowledge, and lucid 
narration than by warmth and glow. This work, 
read in connection with Professor Mahaffy’s three 
books on the social side of Greek life, would give 
the reader a very intelligible idea of one of the 
greatest and certainly the most gifted race which 
has yet made its contribution to history. The vol- 
ume is handsomely illustrated, and is in every way 
a worthy piece of book-making. 


Ordination Addresses and Counsels to Clergy. 4 the 
late Joseph Barber Lightfoot, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., 
Lord Bishop of Durham. Published by the Trustees of 
the Lightfoot Fund. (New York: Macmillan & Co. 
$1.75.) Leaders in the Northern Church: Sermons 
Preached in the Diocese of Durham by the late Joseph 
Barber Lightfoot, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Lord Bishop 
of Durham. Published by the Trustees of the Light- 
foot Fund. (New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.50.) 
Sermons by the late J. B. — D.D., D.C.L., 
Lord Bishop of Durham. (New York: Thomas Whit- 
taker. $1.) What first and most forcibly strikes us 
as we read these sermons is the extraordinary breadth 
and versatility of their author. He was manifestly a 
man who carried easily the stupendous mass of: his 
learning, who knew life as well as books, and in the 
strength of his true learning avoided pedantry in the 

ulpit. They cannot be described in a word, for Dr. 
Lightfoot was too large a character to be restrained by 
any party lines. In their sympathetic view of intellectual 
problems they are broad, in their earnest fervor they 
are evangelical, and in their firmness to the standards 
of the faith they are High Church ; but in all things 
they are the counsels of a true bishop and shepherd of 
pew The ordination addresses might be addressed to 
the cler 
mons will interest and inspire the general reader, and 
the general sermons are models of high spiritual power. 
That upon the “ Vision of God ” was widely published, 
shortly after Bishop Lightfoot’s enthronement (on 
which occasion he preached it), and delighted and edi- 
fied many. Dr. Lightfoot, as we may see from these 
sermons, as from the great work he did in his diocese, 
combined to a rare degree the qualities of a profound 
scholar and a consummate man of affairs. 


System of Christian Theology. By Henry B. Smith, 
DD, LL.D. Edited by William S. Karr, 
fessor of Theology in Harvard Theological Seminary. 
Fourth edition, revised, with an Introduction by Thomas 
S. Hastings, D.D., LL.D. (New York: A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son.) To theological students it is not neces- 
to do more than announce the publication of this 
fourth edition of a familar, not to say famous, contribu- 
tion to theological thought. To the clergy generally 
_and to those interested in theology, it should be espe- 
cially said that this new edition is issued at the low price 
of $2. Professor Smith was called in his lifetime an 
ecleetic theologian. He was so, however, not by the 
process of picking out one doctrine from one system 
and another from another and putting them mechanic- 
ally — as a boy puts the pieces of a dissected 
map. His eclecticism was that of a prophetic soul who 
saw the spiritual truth which in some cases had become 
ossified into dogma, and he brought out that living truth 
in living forms and therefore in vital relation with other 
co-ordinated truths. Dr. Hastings in his introduction 
truly characterizes Professor Smith as “ both conserva- 
tive and progressive ; conservative in order to betruly 
progressive, progressive in order to be truly conserva- 
tive.” The spirit of progress which characterized him 
is illustrated by his quotation with approval of Ull- 
- mann’s words, “ Not fixedness nor revolution, but evolu- 
tion and reform, is the motto for ourtime.” If not the 
first to propound a Christocentric system of theology, 
his is the only such system which American scholar- 
ship has given us. To him the world appeared not 
primarily as a lost world, but primarily as a world in 
- the process of redemption. All doctrines respecting 
God and man came into their relations with one another 
by beiog brought into relation with this fundamental 
fact that man is being redeemed by God. It is from 
this point of view he criticises all historical views of the 
great doctrines; it is to the elucidation of this one 
great fact of redemption that all his thoughts con- 
verge. He is an interpreter rather than an originator, 
but as an interpreter he has in theology few, if any, 
superiors. 


Mrs. Kate Douglas hibe certs name has so far been 
associated with exceedingly clever and attractive books, 
and we are glad to note the fact that her latest vent- 
ure, Timothy’s Quest: A Story for Anybody, Young or 
Old, Who Cares to Read It, shows no sign of any 
dimming of her natural brightness. In fact, this story 
is, in some respects, the cleverest piece of work Mrs. 
Wiggin has‘ yet given to the public. If one ques- 
tions a little its probability, his skepticism is soon 
quieted by the ae if such things are not, they 
surely ought to be. e adventures of the two chil- 
dren in search of that Christian kindness and protecting 
love which ought to be the characteristic of a Chris- 
tian civilization are told with the utmost freshness and 


of any denomination, the historical ser-. 


D.D., Pro- 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


piquancy, with many flashes of wit, and a great deal of 
wisdom. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
$1.25) 


“ Laurel-Crowned Letters” is the general title of a 
new series announced by A. C. McClurg & Co. (Chica- 
go), of which two volumes have appeared. The Best 

s of Lord Chesterfield, edited, with an introduc- 
tion, by E. G. Johnson, contains a representative selec- 
tion from the famous letters of Chesterfield to his son 
and to his godson. The Best Letters of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, edited by Octave Thanet, contains a 
selection from the edition of these well-known letters 
prepared some time ago by W. Moy Thomas, which 
was based on Lord Wharneliffe’s edition of 1837. The 
present editor had in view in this selection the literary 
attractiveness of the letters, the light they throw on 
the personality of the writer, and their value as pict- 
ures of the time. Both these volumes are very at- 
— printed, in a very convenient form. ($1 
each. 


CURRENTS OF RECENT THOUGHT. 


In the Andover Review for December Professor Ladd, 
of Yale, writing on “The Influence of Modern Psy- 
chology on Theological Opinion,” remarks that Spen- 
cerian agnosticism grows out of an imperfect under- 
standing of Kant’s “ Critique.’ As to Kant he says 
that his main defects and errors were largely due to 
his psychological mistakes. He thinks that the cur- 
rent agnosticism in theology, and the conflict which 
has been set up between “ knowledge ” and “ faith,” 
may be superseded by a keener psychological analysis, 
showing that knowledge and faith always imply each 
other, and that “ the two are indissoluble factors in one 
vital movement.” As to questions relating to “ per- 
sonal identity” and “free will,” no one who has not 
thoroughly studied psychology can understand either 
the attack or the defense of the prevailing theological 
opinions thereupon. “So-called ‘ materialism ’ is to-da 
a very different thing from that form of belief whic 
bore the same name a hundred years ago.” Dr. Ladd 
concludes his suggestive paper by remarking that the 
theologian who does not take into account the present 
and prospective changes effected in and by psychology 
cannot expect to frame tenable or lasting opinions. . . . 
Editorially, the Review discusses the second chap- 
ter of the seventh book of Lotze’s “ Microcosmus,” 
entitled “‘The Meaning of History.” The theory that 
history is an education of mankind must be judged, 
says Lotze, by its applicability for good to every gen- 
ération and individual. If it cannot abide this test Lotze 
declares it “‘ mere enthusiastic thoughtlessness.”” The 
a counterpart of this philosophy of history is 
that the Christian consummation of redemption must 
appear related in its opportunity of good to all preced- 
ing stages of human life. In other words, all for whom 
Christ died are, somehow and sometime, to be partak- 
ers in the benefit of his redemption. 

The Church Review for October completes what the 
editor thinks will be “regarded as the most notable 
and important religious discussion that has taken place 
since the Reformation.” The points are those involved 
in the well-known propositions for Church Reunion. 
The ground reached ~ the writers in the Review is the 
‘‘High Church” ground. Of especial interest is the 
paper by the Right Rev. Bishop of Lowa, Dr. Perry, 
upon the significance of the term “ Historic Episco- 
pate.” He especially combats the minimizing of the 
term, as by Professor C. A. Briggs, who would accept 
it as important to the well-being of the Church, but 
not essential to its existence, and as related solely to 
government and discipline. He affirms the divine 
right and necessity of the Episcopate, and declares that 
to unite with Dr. Briggs on the other ground would 
only lead to a widening of the breach now existing be- 
tween the Churches which hold to Episcopacy. “It 
is not to be expected,” he says, “that the great and 


-overwhelming majority of Christians now living on 


the earth should abandon the form of church govern- 
ment which has been theirs from the Apostles’ time, 
and which they believe to be jure divino, with a view of 
comprehending in their communion a few most excel- 
lent and devoted Christian bodies or individuals, who 
practically recognize no visible church,” etc. If this is 
not a paralogism, it means that tolerating the evolu- 
tionist theory of the Episcopate for the sake of unity 
involves the overthrow of the supernatural theory. .. . 
Another paper, by Professor F. W. Davenport, of Chi- 
cago, upon the “ Nicene Creed as the Sufficient State- 
ment of the Christian Faith,” thinks that the other 
Christian bodies of the non-Roman Churches will object 
to it, partly because of its character as dogma, not the 
result of any modern theory of development, and also 
as involving logically an apostolic succession to hold 
and teach it ; partly also because, if received, it must be 
held subject to the interpretation of its original framers. 
He concludes that “the Faith and Holy Order [of the 
Episcopate] are historically bound together, and as 
such to be accepted or rejected together.” 

The Very Rev. A. F. Hewit writes in the Catholic 
World for December upon “The Temporal Sover- 
eignty of the Pope.” It is necessary even for the 
political welfare of Italy and the Christian world ; 
above all, for the well-being of the Catholic Church. 
‘* Rome was given to God [a.p. 755] and accepted by 
his vicegerent, and the donation is irrevocable. It is 
sacred property, and its confiscation is sacrilege. The 
Pope is the supreme judge for all Catholics of the in- 
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violability of his right to the Roman principality.” 
... The Rev. J. R. Slattery writes of “ The Catholic 
Negro’s Complaint ” concerning the race prejudice of 
his Catholic brethren. Negro girls are received into 
a French convent, but not into any houses of the same 
order in America. The writer thinks that Protestant- 
ism at the North is, in point of doctrine, but the shadow 
of the name, while in the South it is the genuine off- 
spring of the Reformation. There are, he thinks, 
more Catholics in Baltimore than in all that part of 
the South which is east of the Mississippi, not_reckon- 
ing Kentucky. 

n the New Englander for December the Hon. D. H. 
Chamberlain writes lucidly upon “Counting a Quo- 
rum.” He thinks that if, through a desire to “ get 
even,” the dominant y in the next Congress should 
fail to reverse the rules of the present House and re- 
turn to constitutional ways, the same public condem- 
nation will fall upon them which has overthrown the 
authors of the rules now in vogue. . . . In a review of 
‘“‘ The Lusiad—the Epic of the Opening of the East,” 
President W. A. P. Martin, of Peking, thinks that this 
old poem of Camoens deserves fresh study as the dis- 
covery of America is about to be celebrated, and in- 
trinsically merits, as one of the world’s great epics, 
more attention than it has thus far seta 

The first number of The Critical Review of Theologi- 
cal and Philosophical Literature a comes to us 
from Edinburgh through Scribner & Welford, New 
York. It promises to occupy a field of which the 
Germans have had the monopoly, and to address not 
only theological students, but all who attentively re- 
gard the religious questions of the day. The articles 
are brief, and subscribed by a number of noted names, 
as Principal Rainy and Professors Davidson, Dods, 
and Blackie, of Edinburgh ; Bruce and Candlish, of 
Glasgow ; Canon Driver, of Oxford,and others as well 
known. The editor is Professor S. D. F. Salmond. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The original Thackeray drawings illustratin 
“‘ The Heroic Adventures of M. Bondin ” will be prin 
in the February “ Harper,” with comments by Anne 
Thackeray Ritchie, Thackeray’s daughter. 

—Mrs. Sutherland Orr’s memoir of Mr. Browning 
is nearly ready for publication. It is a larger work 
than it was_at first expected to be, and will Gs issued 
separately. The first intention was to make it the 
seventeenth volume of the collected editions of the 
poet’s works. 

—Andrew Lang says in his “Life of Lord Iddesleigh” 
(Sir Stafford Northcote) that at the time of the nego- 
tiations for the Treaty of Washington the home goy- 
ernment telegraphed to the commissioners at Wash- 
ington “that in the treaty they could not endure 

verbs between ‘to’ [the sign of the infinitive] and 
the verb. The purity of the English language they 
nobly and courageously defended !’ 

—The new novel on which Thomas A. Edison and 
George Parsons Lathrop have been working conjointly 
will probably be ready for the press in January.’ Mr. 
Edison has taken the keenest interest in the work, and 
in drawing on his imagination has hit upon a number 
of clever electrical devices which he has considered it 
worth while to patent. The book will contain a num- 
ber of sketches made by the inventor to illustrate his 
predictions. 

—‘* Left to Themselves ; or, The Ordeal of Philip and 
Gerald,” is a new book by Edward Irenzeus Stevenson, 
like the author’s “ White Cockades,” primarily for 
young people, but written also with an especial aim at 
meeting sympaghetic interest from adult readers, to 
be published in February by Hunt & Eaton of this city. 
Mr. Stevenson’s “ Life of Charles Brockden Brown, 
with a View of Post-Revolutionary Literatire,” also 
appears early next year, from Welsh, Fracker & Co. 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


Some of the testimony given in the Powers- , 


Boyd gubernatorial contest in Omaha last week 
was of a very interesting character. The agent 
of the “ Bankers’ and Business Men’s Association ” 
stated that his society had paid for the naturaliza- 
tion papers of a couple of thousand foreigners, the 
expectation being that they would all vote against the 
amendment. Regarding this point the President of 
this Association, Editor Rosewater, of the Omaha 
“ Bee,” testified that he had made an arrange- 
ment with the clerk of the court by which the 
naturalization papers should be furnished at a whole- 
sale rate of fifty cents apiece instead of the ordinary 
rate of a dollar. The most interesting part of the 
testimony, however, was what the Omaha editor 
had to say about the eagerness of newspaper editors 
to sell their editorial columns. Here isa part of it: 


*‘ We at one time had an application for the sum of 
$20,000 by thirty editors. They had entered into a 
little combine and wanted $20,000, but we didn’t give 
them twenty cents. | 

“ Q.—Did you know the political complexion of those 
editors? A.—That particular group was Democratic, 
but there was another group of Republicans that were 
equally desirous to help us, and they also made trifling 
demands of from one thousand to two or three thou- 
sand dollars. There was one prominent editor who 
made a demand of $1,500, and, as I refused it, he has 
abused me ever since. | 

“‘Q.—How many Republican editors made applica- 
tion? A.—I could not teli you. I was invited to a 
Republican convention at Lincoln, and they were de- 
lighted to see me downthere. Quite a number seemed 
to be anxious to assist us ; the trouble was we had no 
money, but they would not believe me, and they in- 
sisted that I had $100,000 or $200,000 at my dis- 

osal. 
x Q.—How many Republican editors were present ? 
A.—l think some thirty ar forty, but only ten or 
twelve were especially anxious.” 


In his subsequent remarks Mr. Rosewater was 
particularly severe upon the Democratic editors, for 
the reason that “the Democratic party has pro- 
claimed itself against prohibition from time imme- 
morial in this city, and these men claimed they were 
_ against it, but wanted to be paid for saying so.” 


The “ Voice” announces the publication of a 
fifty-page pamphlet from the Government Printing 
- Office, entitled “ Malt and Beer in Spanish Amer- 
ica. Reports from the Consuls of the United States 
on the Trade in Malt and Beer in Their Several 
Districts, in Answer to a Circular from the Depart- 
ment of State.” This circular was sent out at the 
request of the leading brewers of the United States 
in order that the Government should obtain for 
them the information useful in the extension of 
their foreign trade. 


An India letter to the Chicago “ Herald ” gives 
an interesting account of the method in which the 
Hindus cultivate the poppy, and a still more inter- 
esting account of the method in which the English 
Government has cultivated a market for it. Upon 
this latter point it says: 

“In the production and sale of opium the Anglo- 
Indian Government is a gigantic trust, with unlimited 
capital, doing business on an immense scale, and allow- 
ing no rivals. ‘ England is the grower, manufacturer, 
and seller ; India is the farm and factory ; China is 
buyer and consumer.’ The amount received for opium 
consumed in India is three times the cost of produc- 
tion, and that from export sales four times the cost. 
The Government has a record of every rood of ground 
cultivated for opium within its territory, and not a 
poppy plant can be grown without its permission. With 
a wave of the same wand it now wields it could pre- 
vent the growing of even a single plant throughout 
India, for it would take no more power to prohibit en- 
tirely than it does now to arbitrarily regulate the 
production and sales. 

“At first, not more than a century ago, a small 
amount of opium was smuggled into China. In 1837 
the Chinese Government burned the native boats, scat- 
tered the native smugglers, and the trade was then 
carried on in European passage boats belonging to 
British owners. 

“ At length, in 1839, the Chinese Imperial Commis- 
sioner, Lin, caused to be destroyed 20,291 chests of 
opium, seized from the English merchants, ‘ a solitary 
instance,’ as Williams states it, ‘in the history of the 
world of a pagan monarch preferring to destroy what 
would injure his own subjects rather than to fill his 
pockets with its sale’ 

* Not a person was injured or any other property 
destroyed, but the opium was worth over two millions 
sterling. The result was an appeal to arms by Eng- 
land and the ‘opium war.’ During this fourteen 
months’ war, cities were bombarded, immense amounts 
of Peoperty destroyed, and thousands of people slaugh- 
tered. : 
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“Under still further pressure, and by the second 
Chinese war, in 1857, China was compelled to open her 
orts for the sale of opium, and the responsibility of 
emoralizing the heathen has been shifted from a 
few smuggling merchants to the great English nation.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A CHICAGO LETTER. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

The rumors of an attempt to break the will of the 
late John Crerar have not been verified by any positive 
iegal action. “The John Crerar Library” will un- 


doubtedly, therefore, be a visible fact ere long, and 


Chicago will then be in a fair way to press to the front 
in matters intellectual as it is now in population and 
as a financial center. It is an interesting fact that in 
Illinois a will is not so easily broken as in New York, 
and no will in this State making a public bequest has 
ever been broken, nor is it easy to do so. The gentle- 
man who wrote John Crerar’s will, and whose name, 
by the way, has never been guessed by the public, has 
written, as Mr. Tilden evidently did not know how to 
do, a will that will stand the test of the courts. 

The Newberry Library is growing at a rapid pace, 
and by that is meant the collection of books, for the 
building is not in reality the library, any more than the 
body is the man. The purchase of the Probasco col- 
lection was a master stroke, and is a testimony to the 
wisdom and enterprise of the trustees. The collec- 
tion is not, as some may suppose, merely a large num- 
ber of rare books of curiosity and fancy bindings, 
but contains mostly books essential to a complete 
reference library, such as the Newberry will eventu- 
ally be. The permanent building meanwhile is going 
forward with all possible dispatch, and, it is understood, 
will be a model of beauty and utility combined, and 
will not, like the Boston Public Library, be a blind imita- 
tion of some old fort in the Florentine Renaissance 
style, and constructed regardless of expense or utility. 

Walter Newberry builded wiser than he knew, and 
his bequest has been enhanced in a remarkable degree 
by the men into whose keeping it was so fortunate as 
to have been reposed, for the business sagacity and 
prudence of the trustees will leave Chicago an inherit- 
ance unlimited in its power for good. 

The Chicago churches are all alive this winter and 
doing their regular work with their usual earnestness 
and zeal. 
under the live Dr. Gunsaulus, who is a power intellect- 
ually as well as spiritually, and stands, not for a de- 
nomination or a part of the truth, but for God and 
humanity. While Professor Swing is preaching Sun- 
day mornings to a large and cultivated audience, and 
his power has never waned in all these twenty-five years, 
Dr. Gunsaulus, from the same pulpit in Central Music 
Hall, in the evenings, is preaching to an audience 
equally large made up of non-church-goers. If Pro- 
fessor Swing is a light, Dr. Gunsaulus is surely a life, 
and hence this pulpit has both the life and the light. 
Many other men of power in Chicago are ripening into 
a sphere of great usefulness, and such are Dr. Barrows, 
Dr. Henson, Dr. McPherson, and Dr. Withrow. 

The New England Church is about to call a man 
said to be the Rev. Mr. Johnson, of New London, Conn. 
This old historic church, it is hoped by all its friends, 
will enter upon a new life, for it has been in the past 
and is yet a great and shining light on the North Side. 
But it can be made a much greater power for good 
under the guidance of a man who is not simply an in- 
different essay writer but a loving pastor. 

Chicago has many millionaires, and every one of them, 
so far as known, is connected with some church, if not 
as an active member, as a pewholder and friend of the 
pastor. Marshall Field attends Dr. Barrows’s church, 
Armour supports Dr. Gunsaulus, Fairbank goes to hear 
Professor Swing, and so on through the list. 

The Harvard and the Yale Glee Clubs sing here this 
week, and on Friday night the Yale alumni entertain 
President Dwight, who is so much respected and loved 
by the Western graduates. President Fisk, of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary, and Dr. Poole, of the 
Newberry Library, were classmates of President 
Dwight’s in Yale,’49. The failure of the private bank- 
ing house of S. A. Kean & Co. has attracted no more 
attention in the financial than in the religious world. 
A banker who holds a daily prayer-meeting in his 
bank ; who enters into an agreement with a woman of 
wealth to become a financial partner, and states in the 
agreement that the bank is to be “ conducted on strictly 
Christian principles and according to the teachings of 
the Bible ;” who buys stock in a panorama of Water- 
loo in Melbourne, Australia, and states as a condition 
of the subscription that the panorama must not be 
opened Sundays ; who thus and in thousands of such 
ways leads the public to believe that he is very relig- 
ious—such a banker is bound to be conspicuous in bank- 
ing circles. Itis so unusual for bankers to advertise 
their virtues in so open a manner that when one does 
it the public, in case of failure, pry into his affairs with 
greater curiosity. The result is an airingin the courts 
from which it appears that the wealthy woman has not 
been a partner for a year, and never had invested more 
than $37,000 in the business, and that not in money, 
and the public has been misled as to the true state of 
affairs. Depositors are looking into the air for about 
75 per cent. of their deposits, and the banker is under 
arrest. Among the depositors is the usual number of 


Especially is this true of Plymouth Church, 
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“devout women,” including the temperance societies, 
a missionary society, and a host of prohibition friends. 
For Mr. Kean was an avowed enemy of liquors and 
tobacco and of anybody who used them. Miss Wil- 
lard’s private secretary, Miss Pugh, is one to make com- 
ao as the conservator of prohibition money ; and the 
W.C. T. U. restaurant has learned the difference be- 
tween credulity and faith at an expense of over $600. 
Mr. Kean was a Sunday-school superintendent, and 
earnest in all religious work. But the inference which 
the public draws from this state of affairs is not neces- 
sarily right. Such a man is not necessarily as bad as 
the public so quickly concludes. He may be simply 
possessed of a large emotional nature that is spasmodic 
in its operations, and whose zeal is not, therefore, accord- 
ing to knowledge. In other words, such men are half- 
educated. The number of real hypocrites in the Church 


is.very small, but the number of narrow men, of im- 
— of half-educated men, is very — 


SCHOOL SUFFRAGE AND WOMEN. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

In a recent number of The Christian Union the 
following statement occurs: “In Massachusetts the 
number of women registering has steadily fallen off 
since the first year in which the ballot in school elec- 
tions was given tothem.” A few lines lower down in the 
same article comes this other statement : “ Whenever 
the ballot is given to women, the majority who prefer 
to be excused from political functions will be coerced 
by their consciences into taking them up, lest the 
minority, by their action at the polls, misrepresent the 
sex.” Are not these what Colonel Higginson would 
call “ Kilkenny arguments ”—arguments that mutually 
destroy each other, like the celebrated cats of Kil- 
kenny? Both statements can hardly be wholly cor- 


rect. 

What are the facts? In Massachusetts school suf- 
frage was granted to women in 1879. The number of 
women voting this year (1890) has been larger than at 
any time during the first eight years after the right was 
granted, though not so large as it was two years ago, 
when a particular exciting school election in Boston 
called out the votes of 20,000 women. 

It is true, however, that the vote of women at school 
elections is generally small. The article already re- 
ferred to says that this fact ‘indicates a disinclination 
to political functions ” on the part of women. May it 
not rather indicate that the action of women is influ- 
enced largely by the ordinary human motives which 
influence the action of men ? Among men the size of the 
vote cast at any election is in direct proportion to the 
amount of interest and excitement which that election 
calls out. Thus, at a Presidential election, nearly all 
the voters vote; at a State election a considerably 
smaller number; at a municipal election a smaller 
number still ; and at a school election, wherever the 
school committee are chosen on a separate day, only a 
very small fraction of the men turn out to, vote for 
them. It is just so with women. In States where 
woinen can vote only for school committees, the vote 
of women.is small. In Kansas, where they have mu- 
nicipal suffrage, it is much larger. In England, where 
single women and widows have had municipal suffrage 
for more than twenty years, an examination of the 


.Trecord-books made some years back shows that the 


women vote as generally as the men ; and Mr. Glad- 
stone says that they have done so “ without detriment, 
and with great advantage.” - In Wyoming, where they 
have full suffrage, the women nearly all vote. It 
would be easy to substantiate this by official testimony, 
but that it would take up too much space. _ } 

The importance of having good school officers can 
hardly be overestimated, and one would think that it 
ought to be appreciated at least by fathers and mothers 
But it is notorious that school elections do not call out 


_@ public interest proportionate to their real importance, 


either among men or women. Hence, while the smal 
school vote of women is certainly to be deplored, it is 
only a new 8 of the truth of Mrs. Poyser’s saying : 
‘I’m not denying that women are foolish ; God Al- 
mighty made them to match the men !” 

A striking illustration of the different standard by. 
which men and women are judged in these matters is 
afforded by the municipal elections in Kansas. Kansas 
cities of the first and second class elect their mayors 
and the main part of their city officers every other 
year, leaving only a few comparatively unimportant 
officers to be chosen on the intervening year. Of course 
the vote on the off year is always light. Accordingly, 
every other year the papers outside of Kansas publish 
ponderous editorials declaring that “‘ the vote of Kan- 
sas women has fallen off this year,”and deducing damag- 
ing conclusions against woman suffrage. But the fact 
that on these same occasions the vote of Kansas men 
has invariably fallen off also—and often in larger pro- 
portion than that of the women—is never quoted as 
showing any inherent “ disinclination to exercise politi- 
cal functions” on the part of Kansas men. The 
argument based on the small school vote of Massachu- 
setts women is equally misleading. 

Women now have school suffrage in twenty-two 
States. In all, except Wyoming, the vote has been 
small; but the women voting have been, almost 
without exception, of the intelligent and respectable 
class. So far as the experience of these twenty-two 
States has gone, no foundation has been shown for the 
fear that the bad women would be the first to rush to 
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the polls, and that women who did not want to vote 
would be obliged to do so in order to offset those who 
would “ misrepresent the sex at the polls.” No doubt 
general suffrage, when granted, will call out a more 
neral vote of women, including bad as well as good. 
ut thus far the school vote of women has been as con- 
spicuous for its high quality as for its small quantity. 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


ORGANIC CHURCH UNITY. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

This is an age of evolution, revolution, and to 
some extent of devolution. All the world is hatch- 
ing—is breaking forth into new phases of activity. 
Great changes are silently taking place. 

The Church ought to be the leader in this movement 
of the age, but she is not, and only with great reluc- 
tance will follow. 

There are many things that indicate that the Church 
has about passed the age of division. Division is no 
longer needed, is no longer demanded. Scholastic 
sophistries and a forced dogmatism have passed their 
prime and are hastening to a decrepit old age. The 
- warlike creeds of the past, with their iron-clad state- 
ments, are a chafing garment to encase the religious 
sentiment of this age. 

I. Causes of Division. 7 

1. The first great division in the Western Church was 
that consummated by Luther. The Protestant Reforma- 
tion seemed to be the only cure for the evils that 
existed then in the Church. 

2. Geographical and political causes of division. On 
the Contiuent the Church became Lutheran. In Eng- 
land it became the established Church of England. 
There are a few minor doctrinal differences in these 
two churches, but the cause of the division no longer 
exists when these two wings of the Protestant Church 
sit down side by side in an American city. 

The Puritan Church split from the Established 


Church owing to the connection of the Church with the. 


State, and the rigid views of the Church on conformity, 
uniformity, and prelacy. But since the Episcopal Church 
is not united with the State in this country, and since 
she has already admitted lay representation, and no 
longer holds to her rigid views of the past, there is no 

reason why the division should be continued, since 
its cause has ceased to exist. 

The Methodist Church split from the Established 
Church because she was cold and anmissionary in her 
operations. But that cause has long since ceased to 
exist. The Established Church has about fifty men 
doing the work that she condemned John Wesley for 
doing. Now, since these two Churches are the same in 
doctrine and government, what good reason can there 
be to continue the division ? 

3. The doctrinal causes of division are largely ceas- 
ing to exist. 
tween the Calvinistic and the Arminian churches. 
There is not one Presbyterian in ten that can intelli- 
gently define the five points of Calvinism, nor one 
' Methodist in ten that can do the same with the five 
points of Arminianism. 

‘ The speculative points in both systems are being 
ouliianeal | to the realm of philosophy, which is their 
proper home. 

4. Churches are split on polity. It is time that the 
representatives of the three great polities—the Con 
gational, Presbyterial, and Episcopal—should get their 
heads together and formulate a polity that would take 
up into a higher unity these three great polities, in such 
a way that their strong and beneficial features would 
be conserved and their weak ones eliminated. 

Is it not possible to have a representative presbytery 
appointed by the different churches, also a bishop 
elected by the presbytery for a definite period, to pre- 
side over a certain definite field? Let him be under 
the control of and responsible to the presbytery. Let 
any presbyter be eligible, but let the appointment be 
given solely on the ground of fitness. 

A polity of this kind would remove the weak point 
of Congregationalism and Presbyterianism—would af- 
ford a plan for keeping the preachers in contact with 
the churches, afford a general oversight in which each 
church would have a representative voice, and remove 
the aristocratic or oligarchic objection to the bishopric. 

II. Evil of Division. 

Division in the Protestant Church has prevented 
and is preventing her exerting the influence she ought 
on the institutions of the State, on the liquor traffic, on 
the capital and labor question, on education, on philan- 
thropic movements. Individual Christians are grap- 
pling with these questions bravely, but the Church, as an 
organization, may raise her voice in an annual conven- 
tion, but few outside listen. No corrupt politician 
trembles now when the Church raises her voice. The 
different sects spend so much time and energy in re- 
pairing and oiling and running the sectarian machine 
that they have little strength or time left to grapple 
with the great problems that are deciding the charac- 
ter of our future civilization. The Church ought to 
have a voice that would be respected in these great 
movements, and she ought to be in the midst of them, 
as the lever of purity and righteousness, directing them 
to the best possible issues. The Church fails to reach 
to a large extent the poor, the ignorant, and the labor- 

g class on the one hand, and the educated class on 


the other. 
So long as great needs are unheeded, so long as great 


opportunities are neg!ected, so long as great chasms 
yawn between the organized Church and the unchris- 


There is practically no conflict now be-— 
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tianized mass of men and women, the outside world may 
contemptuously look upon the Church’s emphasis on 
theory and neglect of practice. The Church should 
stand for love, for forgiveness, for brotherhood, for the 
regeneration, elevation, and spiritualization of man- 
kind in this world, and for eternal joy in the world to 
come; yet one-half of the people ia this country scarcely 
ever cross its threshold, or have any sympathy for it. 
Division stands as an indictment of the narrowness of 
the Church, of the comparative futility of her results. 

If, as we believe, it is Christianity, and organized 
Christianity, that is to rescue the family from decay, 
to guard the integrity of the home, to purify and re- 
construct the science, the philosophy, and the politics of 
the world, to solve the problems of capital and labor, to 
remove the blasting curse of the liquor traffic, to dis- 
infect the stagnant bogs of impurity, to elevate, re- 
generate, and spiritualize the nations of the world, and 
bring them into the kingdom of God clothed and in their 
right mind—if this is to be the work of the churches, it 
is high time that they cease to present themselves to the 
world as ecclesiastical bodies having wholly distinct if 
not opposing aims, contending with one another for 
social influence and leadership, and often challenging 
one anotlier’s right to speak or claim to be heard. 

III. Cure. The cure is union. 

1. We are entering the convention and association 
stage of union. Dr. Schaff says, “ Union is in the air.” 
Let‘us get it into our hearts. 

Christ prayed for one kingdom, one church, one 
flock, one Shepherd. If the world is ever to believe in 
Jesus as its Saviour, the Church must become more 
united. The Church is yet in the age of wind and sail, 
waiting for a breeze, while she ought to be moving 
with the force of steam and electricity. 

2. If union ever takes place, it will take place 
around four points : ) The Bible. (2) A Creed. 
(3) Sacraments. (4) The Ministry. The uniting force 
must be love. 

3. It must be interdenominational. Merge the 
politics—combine them in a higher unity. Simplify 
the creeds. Move first along the line of the least 
resistance. 

4. Union is becoming a social, political, and relig- 
ious necessity of the age. Shall we aid it or retard 
it ? (Rev.) J. W. Frizzaxt. 


EW ISH DEFENSE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


[From the Brooklyn ‘* Eagle’’ of December 23, in reply 
to a letter from a Jewish Rabbi arguing that Christ was a 
myth or else an impostor. We comment editorially elsewhere. 
—Eps. C. U.] 


To the Editor of the Brooklyn Eagle : 

Some few weeks since there appeared in the “ Eagle” 
a letter from our much-esteemed friend and coreligion- 
ist, Rabbi Sparger. It was brought to the notice of 
our association by one of our members, and it received 
a great deal of consideration, as did also the answers to 
it which appeared in the ‘‘ Eagle” subsequently. All 
the letters, except Rabbi Sparger’s, were, apparently, 
from Christians. Now, if the “ Eagle” will give us a 
little of its valuable space we will give the views of 
a considerable number of liberal-minded Jews (not 
orthodox), not Jews who look backward, but men who 
look at things as they appear at the present time. The 
first question we considered was, could a fraud or de- 
lusion have stood the trials and tests which Christianity 
has stood and have held its ground, in every instance, and 
gone forward with giant strides, till itis now the most 
liberal and progressive religion that the world has ever 
seen, a religion adapted to every country and every 
people on this globe ? Other religious are and have 
been always sectional, each having its own special dis- 
trict or country (Judaism alone excepted ), and although 
we Jews do not believe the Christians are right, we 
must, nevertheless, wonder at the rapid progress 
and the gigantic proportions to which the Christian 
religion has wi. What would this world have 
been if the Christian religion had not come into it? 
Judaism would certainly not have developed into such 
a grand and sweeping system. We Jews were but a 
handful of the world’s population, and we were always 
a secluded people, keeping to ourselves and looking at 
all other nations as inferior, not trying to raise others 
above paganism, but shunning them and despising 
them. Christianity, on the other hand, is seeking out 
every nation and - fe. converting them and making 
them better, and we Jews to-day enjoy the greatest 
benefits in countries where the people live the nearest 
up to the teaching of their leader, Jesus Christ. Be he 
a myth or a reality, his teachings, without doubt, im- 
prove all who follow them. Then the Christian relig- 
ion to-day shows no sign of weakness, but is stronger 
than ever, and is gaining in strength, while all the 


other religions are on the decline, receding before the 


rapid advance of Christianity. Judaism alone remains 
immovable, we might say a fossilized monument of 
God's truth, a religion with a glorious past record, but 
with little hope for the future. We Jews plod along 
the well-beaten tracks of our forefathers and make no 
advance. What did all the elaborate ceremonial law 
given to our forefathers mean? Was it simply a 
meaningless ceremony to be performed year after year ? 
We think not. It must have certainly pointed to some- 
thing to come. Then all through the prophets’ time 
what do the prophets mean ? e modern Jews are 
apt to explain the prophets’ meaning to suit ourselves 
and place great reliance on what our rabbis say. But 
our forefathers did not think so. They either disbe- 
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lieved the prophets or looked for the fulfillment of the 
prophets’ predictions at some future time, but we Jews 
of the present day do not look for the fulfillment of 
anything. Since the time of Christ there has not arisen 
among us one prophet to oppose Christ as an impostor, 
which is now over eighteen hundred years. This we 
cannot but believe to be circumstantial evidence that 
the law was fulfilled in Christ. Then one of our best 
authorities, the Targum, applies part of Isaiah fifty- 
second and all of the fifty-third chapter te the Messiah. 
So do our Pesekta and our ancient books, the Tan- 
chuma and Siphre, all of which was fulfilled in Jesus 
Christ. Then, again, Josephus speaks of Christ. 
Although some contend that the passage where he 
refers directly to Jesus, called the Christ, is spurious, 
et we cannot prove that itis not genuine. Tacitus, a 
ittle over a century after Christ’s birth, and who lived 
about the time of Josephus, quotes it as true. In 
another place Josephus speaks of James, the brother 
of Jesus who was called Christ. This passage has not 
been pronounced spurious, so it is safe to accept it as 
positive evidence that Christ did live on this earth, 
and was a well-known person in his time. In the year 
A.D. 64 the Emperor Nero accused the Christians of 
firing Rome. This was less than forty years after the 
ascension, or rather the so-called ascension, of Christ, 
and quite a number of Christians were killed at the 
time. Very likely some of these Christians were Jews 
who had been converted to Christianity in Judea 
and had gone to Rome to escape persecution, ~ 
which was raging against the Christians in Judea. 
Perhaps some of them had seen Christ and spoken 
with him. Perhaps some of them had seen some of 
the miracles reputed to have been done by him, and if 
there had been no Christ it is not likely that there 
would be people ready to die for their belief in a myth 
at so early adate. The burning of Rome is an undis- 
puted fact, and there must have been quite a number of 
Christians or they would not have been noticed by the 
Roman pagans. It is a common thing for us to say 
that such a person as Jesus Christ did never exist, that 
he was a myth, only a fable made up by some Greek 
writer, but what proof can we bring to prove that he 
did not live on this earth ?—while there is very good 
evidence to prove that he did live, and that he came 
just at the time when the Jewish nation were lookin 
for the promised Messiah. Concerning the death an 
reputed resurrection of Christ we say nothing. If 
Christ was God, then his death amounted to nothing, 
and his resurrection amounted to nothing, as God could 
leave his earthly body and again assume it at pleasure. 
With the light of nearly two thousand years shining on 
us, simple assertion will not do: we must have proof. 
Now, we, as honest, free-thinking men, admit that we 
are in doubt, and if any one can prove that the Mes- 
siah is yet to come, we should very much like to hear 
from him. MEYER RODEFELDT, 
ISRAEL POSNER, 
Marx LEvy, 
Committee American Hebrew Freethinkers’ Associa- 
tion. 
Brooxkurn, December 21, 1890. 


DEATH OF THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. | 


William Thompson, Archbishop of York, England, 
whose death was reported last week, was a man of in- 
defatigable industry, of great tact and executive skill, 
and for more than twenty-eight years had conducted 
the affairs of his province in such a way as to exclude 
schism and dissension without arousing ill-feeling or 
jealousy. As a preacher, he stood high among the 
recognized men of eloquence in his Church, and he left 
many proofs of his scbolarship in his printed works. 

Dr. Thompson was born February 11, 1819, and was | 
thus nearly seventy-two years old. He was educated 
at Shrewsbury and at Queen’s College, Oxford, being 
ordained deacon in 1842 and priest in 1843. In 1847, 
after four years of parochial work, hé became tutor of 
Queen’s College, and in 1853 delivered the Bampton 
lectures for the yearon “ The Atoning Work of Christ.” 
In 1855 he was elected Provost of Queen’s College. In 
1856, for the second time, be was chosen select preacher 
to the University, the first time having been in 1848 ; in 
1858 he became preacher of Lincoln’s Inn, and in 1859 
he was auldiad a chaplain-in-ordinary to the Queen, 
a position requiring him to preach once a year in one 
of the Chapels Royal. In December, 1861, on the rec- 
ommendation of Lord Palmerston, he was appointed 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. Less than a year 
later, in November, 1863, he was “ translated” in his 
turn to the Archbishopric of York. This rapid eleva- 
tion was without precedent. 

The province of York includes, besides the arch- 
diocese, the dioceses of Durham, Carlisle, Chester, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, Ripon, Sodor and 
Man, Wakefield, and Worcester. Dr. Thompson’s 
official title was ‘‘ Archbishop of York and Primate of 
England,” the Archbishop of Canterbury, whether 
senior or junior to his Grace of York, being Primate of © 
All England p Aone of a papal bull dated 1073, and 
approved by William the Conqueror shortly after- 
ward. 

Archbishop Thompson was seventy-two at the time 
of his death. He leaves nine sons, none of whom have 
taken orders. He was the author of a successful text- 
book on logic, and, besides his Bampton lectures, pub- 
lished many volumes of sermons. and lectures. He 
planned the famous “ Speaker’s Commentaries,” con- 
tributing the introduction to the Gospels. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


VOL 43, NO. 1: 


‘Railways and ‘Pleasure 
Resorts of America. 


The Publisher of The Christian Union has 
received the following new books and pam- 
hlets during the past week, any one of which 
- will be glad to send on request to any _— 

er desiring to visit the localities descri 
Bib'e Lands. Notes on Travels in: Scenes in the 

Orient. 1 “8. 

cisco— 


California: From New Orleans to San Fran 
by South Half-S,uth—Along the Sunset 


California, Boston’s Fruit and Produce Excharge 
Excursion to. Leaving February 4 32 pages 
nation: Country: A Snap Shot at Mis- 
— and Northeast Arkansas. 10 pages; illus- 
Newport News, Va.: the Newport of the South. 12 
es; illust 


North Carolina: Tryon City, a of. 

Banta Fé Route, Atias of the: Accurate ew maps 
of the borrieony | traversed by the system. 

ig Bend Country. 10-page fold- 
er. wit 

Washin ol "D Po « Two Trips to: Raymond’s Vaca- 
tion Excursions. 32 pages. 


St. Denis Hotel. 


BROADWAY and ELEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


During the past year the St. Denis has 
been enlarged by a new and handsome addi- 
more than doubles its ca- 


‘the latest improvements have been 
ease in the new building, with a large and 
se | attractive new Dinin ng-room connecting 
the old Taylor’s Restau- 
erant. 


A Winter Sanitarium. 


THE GLEN SPRINGS. 


and near the famous Watkins Glen. 


uipped with the most _approved therapeutic 
appliances, including kish, Russian, Roman, | VIRGIN 


a lectro-thermal, Moliere Saline and Iron 


6, Swedish 

Pure water—also va @ mineral includ- 

Madara Saline, and Sulphur waters. 


Climate “and equable. More days of 
nshine and eas humidity than any other neatian of 
ew York State. Beau views, charming walks 
and drives. 

Modern improvements: Elevator, Electric Bells, 
&c. Cuisine unsurpassed. 


Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Hygeia Hotel, 


within a few rods of 


dail ons, guard m and dress 
take the scenic of Old Point 
one unrivaled. The hotel is supplied with 
sian, Electric, and a baths, the latter justly 
for their in rheumatic troubles. 
Music afternoon and evening. Nervousness and ol 
somnia speedily and, cases, permanent! 


grees. Send f winter trated d 
er illus ve 


STONINGTON LINE 


ALL FARES REDUCED. 


The Inside Route. Boston, $3; Providence, 
$2.25; Worcester, $2.25; corresponding re- 
ducction to and from all Eastern 

Steamers leave new Pier 36, N. one 
block above Canal Street, at 4: 30 P.M. af 
except Sunday. 


COOK’S TOURS 


WINTER RESORTS: 


Bermuda, Florida, California, West Indies, 
Mexico, Central and South America, &c. 
Spain, Italy, Palestine, Egypt, Algiers, &c. 
The best service on The N ~y is afforded by 
Cook’s new First-class Tourist and Nile Mail 
Send for Programme of wag to Winter Resorts. 
Cook’s Grand Tour to JAPAN under personal es 
cort will leave New York March 2d. Lilustrated 
cor hlet on application to COOK & 
me | 1,225 Broad xo New York. 
Bpéeial tour to the HOLY LAND is now bein 
ized by Rev. Kittredge Wheeler, of Hartford. 
Il ustrated programme on application. 


Want a Good Time this Winter ?}; 


Time-Tables of 


America 


all Railroads in 


Sailings of all Ocean Steamers 
and River Boats 


(if they touch the American shore) 


Circulars and Pamphlets of any 


Hotel in 


America: 


(if published) 


The Announcement of any Tour 


(personally conducted or otherwise) 


to any part of the world 


May be obtained free of cost, on request, from the Recrea- 


tion Department of The Christian Union. 


Let us make 


easier the planning of your Winter Outing by sending 


you this information. 


Address The Christian Union, 


30 La Fayette Place, New York. 


Some of the Winter Resorts. 


MAINE—South Poland. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE—Jackson, Interval 


ham. omipg 
NEW YORK™Adirondacks. Avon Brent- 


wood. Dansviile, N tkins Glen. 
NEW SERSEY—Asbury Park, Atlantic City. 
wood, Long B Grove, 


Toms River. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

DISTRICT OF BIA— 

IA—Luray, N-wport Noun Old Point Com- 
fort, Virginia Beach. 

NORTH CAROLINA—Asheville, Hickory, Hot 


a Kittrell, Wilmington. 
80 AROLINA—Aiken, Camden, Charles- 


Augusta. Brunswick, Lithia 
prings, vannah, Thomasville. 
Avon Altamonte, Crescent City, 
Lan Emporia, Enterprise, Green Cove 
8 Jacksonville ‘Went. Kisimmee, Lake 
elen, Magnolia, Ormond, Punta Gorda, 
outh, Rockledge, Sanford, Seville, St. 
Tama, Tallahassee. Winter Park. 
ALABAMA -Bluffton Huntsville Fort Pavne. 
NEW MEXICO—Las Vegas Hot Springs, Mexico. 
ARKANSAS—Hot 8 
BE RMUDAS—H 5 
COLORADO—Colo Sprin 
OALIFORN Byron Hi Hot Springs. Coronado 
‘asadena, Los An 


Beach, 
terey, Pasadena, 
Cruz, San San José. 
MARYLAND—Baltimore. 


WEST INDIES—Jamaica. 


Let The Christian Union send you without charge the circular of any Hotel in 


any of the winter resorts named above, or of any other resort. 


We will also send 


you the Time Table of the roads over which you would travel from your home to 


the places you desire to visit. Ad 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


30 LA FAYETTE PiLacet, NEw YorK. 


WILLARD’S HOTEL 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The most famous and well-known Hotel in 
the City. Special rates by the month. The 
cuisine equaled by none. Homelike and 
convenient to all public buildings. 

Send two stamps for Guide to 

0. G. STAPLES, Proprietor. 


THE CLYDE STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


New York, Charleston. S C,and Jackson- 
ville, Fla., Service. 
St. John’s River Service between Jacksonville, Palat- 
ka, and Sanford, Florida, and all intermediate 
on St. John’ 3s River. 


TRI-WEEKLY DEPARTURES BETWEEN 
NEW YORK and CHARLESTON, 8. C., the South and South- 
west, JACKSONVILLE, FLA., and all Florida Points. 


of the following elegan 


** seminole.”’ * and 
** Delaware,” one of which is appoiated to sail 
from PIER 29, E. R. (foot of Street’, 
NEW YOR* Mondays, Wedn 

Fridays at 3 P.M. This is the caes line be- 
w out change. makin Gore connections 
JACKSONVILLE with F. C & P. R., J.T. & K. W 
R’y, and J., St. A. R'E. 


CLYDE’S ST. JOHN'S RIVER STEAERS 


d 
ail lines at Palatka, — lue 


oto Avon Park, South with all-r 
Wate e in unfrozen } nection 
Hotel Verona on a prings, and Sanford, for all points in lorida. 
iP transportation tickets, including board, three 
su 
M. CROSBY, 99 Franklin Street. New York. ear, electric lights, bells, baths. etc 
The cutsine ‘on the steamers of the ‘CLYDE LINE” 
is unexcelled by «any other the table being sup- 
b plied with the best that the ey or Southern 
DR. GARSIDE?’S stor. 
turther Green, Nem t Theo. E ore 
ATLANTIC CITY, N.d. AT. Green, New York. 


A Select Sanatorium for Ladies. Open from 
January | to November]. Prospectus on application. 


5 Bowling Green, N. Y. | 12 Bo. Wharves, Phiiad’a, Pa, 


tA MAN 


—A gentleman who y admires 
his pastor said of him the other day that 
he “is a t preacher who never falls 
below his average, but often rises above 
it.” Another gentleman writes to “ The 
Christian Advocate ” that his pastor “ is 
a true minister, a man of God—more 
than that, a man of brains.” This sug- 
gests the old story of the English parson 
who was once berating a parishioner for 
some offense, and who wound up with the 
remark, “In acting as you do, you not 
only sin against God, but treat me with 
positive discourtesy.”—[Tribune. 


A PRODUCT OF EVOLUTION. 


It is scarcely credible, in the light of recent 
railroad achievements, when one considers 
the high speed attained, the almost absolute 
protection from danger afforded by block 
signals, air brakes, and the various safety 
pliances, the luxurious appointments of nal 
ace cars, and the number of through express 
trains in regular service, that this remark- 
able ayes ena has all resulted within the 


pos 
York and Chicago Limited of 

the 2 N ew York Central & Hudson River Rail- 
road is to-day probably the most worthy ex- 
— of luxury in travel, the 

test ga pe devices for insuring the safety, 
comfort, and pleasure of its patrons. The 
high stand decd of excellence maintained by 
the New York Central’s Limited ”’ 
is emulated in all branches of its service. 


BAKER'S COCOA. 


The question of purity in food is a matter 
of the ot importance, and deserves most 
careful and constant consideration; yet so 
ingenious are the methods now adays a aetod 
to adulterate, and the processes employed to 
cheapen manufacture, that it is 
difficult to determine the merits of 
ticular article of food. With W. Ba ns "& 
Co.’s Breakfast oa, however, no such dif- 
ficulty arises, for it is produced from the 
finest cocoa only, exclusively by me- 
chanical processes, and as no chemicals what- 
ever are used in its preparation, all possibil- 
ity of impurity is avoided. 


The communication in another column on 
the subject of Western mortgages as an in- 
vestment brings again to the attention of the 
public the remarks of The Christian Union 
on the matter in March of 1889, referring 
particularly to the ange Investment Com- 
pany, now known as the Bunnell & Eno In- 
vestment Company. The enlargement of the 
capital of this concern from $50,000 to a half 
million dollars gives it greatly increased 
strength, if indeed any were needed beyond 
the standing in this business community of 
its chief officers, Mr. Otis and the Messrs. 
Morse, and its remarkable record of past suc- 


ONACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WIL, | Cess 


DBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 


Ny 
x Ww. a 
or: an 
Chamb 7. 
w ow 
w 4 
| Rock Island 


Chica, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 


Including Lines East and West of the Missouri 
one The Direct Route to and from CHICAGO, 


Kansas, 
and MINCO in the Indian Territory. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Coaches, Palace Sleepers, new and superbly 


an 
St. Joseph. The Direct Line to and from Mani- 
tou, Pike’s Peak, Glenwood Springs, and all San- 
itary and Scenic Resorts of Colorado—offering 
choice of routes via Denver to and from Salt Lake 
City, Ogden, Helena, Portland, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 
Fast 


For further informa- 
E.ST.JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 

Gen’l Manager. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


If you want a good service- 
able and stylish Overcoat, 
write for examples of ‘* Eng- 
lish Nap Beaver ”’ from which 
our Eighteen Dollar Over- 
coats are made, Full direc- 
tions for self-measurement 
and instructions how to order 
by mail and secure perfect 
fitting garments sent with all 
samples, ‘‘free of charge.’’ 
(Mention this paper.) 
Address EH. O. THHOMPSON, 

TAILOR, CLOTHIER, IMPORTER, 
Mail Order Department, 
1,338 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Srors, 245 Broapwar 


= SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


Want advertisements of forty words or less 
will be published under this heading, for 
subscribers only, at 5O cents a week. 
cents a week 1s charged for each word in 
excess of forty. 


FOR SALE—The best improved farm in the West 
~ for thoroughbred stock 
6 8 0 Cc = 
gain, Hawes, Colony, Kan.” 


er; sings ; wou 0 housework. 
Address No. 8-652, care ould do qt 


A sold his prope in the coun- 


— Integrity, No. 8,656, care of 


A LADVW would like a room, with pened, to 
wo persons seek country home 

tion. For particulars address Box 123, West colbere’, 


A new Institution, under the medical management 
of experienced physicians. 
Located on a biuff, overlooking Spirty miles 4 
of Seneca Lake, surrounded by Pine Forests 
| 
| 
4 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, WATERTOWN, SIOUX 
FALLS, MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL, ST. JOB- 
EPH, ATCHISON, LEAVENWORTH, EANSAS 
and PUEBLO. Fast Express Trains daily 
ee KANSAS CITY or ST. JOSEPH to and fre ; 
towns, cities and sections in Southern Nebrasz: 
a 
equipped Dining Cars, and 
Cars between CHICAGO and DES MOINES, 
COUNCIL BLUFFS and OMAHA, and between : 
CHICAGO and DENVER, COLORADO SPRINGS iiicieiiteceitillnds 
ILLe dally at 3:30 P m., except Saturdays, for San- ee YOUNG LADY, living in Connecticut, earnestly = 
me an 
: nections for all — North and Northwest. ; 
FREE Reclining Chair Cars to and from Kansas 
City. Chair Car and Sleeper between Peoria : 
and Spirit Lake and Sioux Falls. The Favorite 
Line to the Summer Resorts and Hun and ve rs. 
Christian 
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Financial. 


Thus far, during the closing days: of 
the year, the money market has not in- 
dicated any tendency toward stringency; 
rates have been low, at least from four 
to five per cent. as a rule, and funds, on 
call, plentiful enough, due, doubtless, to 
the inflax of $5,000,000 of gold from 
abroad, and to the extraordinary dis- 
bursements of ‘Treasury funds last 
week. Yet a few days remain before 
the first of the year, and during these, 
together with the early days of January, 
we may reasonably look for a brisk 
money demand in the market. State 
treasuries, cities, corporations, trusts, 
banks, and private companies will dis- 
tribute nearly $100,000,000 in interest 
and dividends at the opening of the year, 
and in such distributions the depositories 
are always obliged to call in large lines 
of call loans temporarily, until the pay- 
ments have again found their way back 
in deposits. This year, however, less of 
this disturbance is likely to take place 
than usual, as Wall Street is employing 
less money in carrying speculations than 
in any season for five or ten years; brok- 
ers’ loans are very greatly reduced, and 
stock speculations are at the lowest possi- 
ble ebb. After these investment incomes 
are distributed, we shall probably experi- 
ence a renewed activity in the bond list 
and in stable dividend stocks. Experience 
teaches that either in anticipation of such 
distributions or following them, or both, 
an army of investors search for new in- 
vestments, and as little of this purchas- 
ing, in anticipation, has taken place, on 
account of the lurking distrust in securi- 

ties up to date, and which still continues 
in a degree, easier money after New 
Year's, and returning confidence, will un- 
questionably foster these purchases later. 

No change has taken place in the dis- 
count rate of the Bank of “— which 
remains at five per cent. The reserve, 
however, is somewhat reduced, with 

.drafts from Germany and the Continent, 
but the period of ease in funds with the 
Bank is near at hand, so that we shall 
see no more seriously disturbing element 
in the foreign markets for some time to 
come, at least. Yet there have been so 
many unexpected things happen of late, 
both in the money conditions abroad and 
here, that it would seem prudent not to 
forecast any particular state with too 
much confidence. If we could see even 
now, after the crisis seems to have spent 
its force, for the present at least, to what 
we can reasonably attribute the protract- 
edness and severity of the prostration 
which has left such devastation in the 
financial and security markets, we might 
be able to take aclearer view of proba- 
bilities, but much of this crisis is yet a 
mystery. Occasions we have had for un- 
settlements, but the at underlying 
cause, if such exists, is difficult to name. 
We are told that probably some thirty to 
forty million dollars of gold have been 
hoarded up by timid people in the coun- 
try ; but when we consider that the 
circulating currency of the country has 
increased over $102,000,000, according 
to official figures, from December 1, 1889, 
to December 1, 1890, we do not readily 
see how the hoarding of a third or even 
a half of that 
pothesis to be true—could very materially 
contribute to the abnormal conditions of 
the past five or six months in the money 
markets. 

The general prosperity of the countr 
has, on the whole, been marked, wit 
perhaps the failures of a few merchants 
traceable to over-importation of foreign 
fabrics in anticipation of the new tariff. 
The railways up to date have generally 
exhibited heavy gross earnings, and in 
most cases larger nets than those of last 
year. The development of material re- 
sources has been unexampled, and the 
building up of enterprises which have 
coum to the general wealth of the 
country has proved very large and prom- 
ising. We caunot forbear thinking that 
the time is not far distant when reason 
and good sense will readjust values in 
the security markets, and return to cir- 
culation whatever of gold has been with- 
drawn, either from prudence or fear, 
or, if any, from motives of speculation. 
The element of the foreign financial 
situation must, of course, be taken to 
account, and perhaps it is to this that 


we must attribute the major part of 
the money scare and consequent strin- 


gency. Prices of shares and bonds alike 


have gone to the extreme of depression 
at any rate, and the counter movement 
before many months is as sure to come 
as anything that can be anticipated. 

The week’s market has simply exhib- 
ited the characteristics of holiday stock 
markets the world over, with no impor- 
tant fluctuations to record. Another week 
and we shall have passed the first of the 
year, and as few have faith to believe 
that the new year will mark much of a 
change, it is not at all unlikely that the 
“unexpected will happen.” 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, decrease....... $1,056,200 
Specie, increase........... 3,335, 
Legal tenders, increase..... 

Deposits, increase ......... 1,729,300 
Reserve, increase..... .... 3,226,275 


This leaves the surplus reserve in the 
city banks at about $7,700,000, with 
money closing at four to five per cent. 

WALL STREET 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1890. 


Capital subscribed, - - $2,000,000.00 
Paid in (cash), - - - 1,000,000.00 
Surplus and undivided profits, 396,716.85 


The well-known firm of accountants, Bar- 
row, Wade, Guthrie & Co., of London, Man- 
chester, and New York, upon auditing the 
accounts of the Company, as published June 
30th, 1890, appended thereto the following 
certificate : 7 

Having examined the books of the Equi- 
table morseape Company, we hereby cer- 
tify that the foregoing accounts and state- 
ment are in conformity therewith, and we 


and fairly 
ropresen® the the Company as 
e une, 
ses w, Wade, Guthrie & Co; 
Uct., 1890. 


believe that the accounts a 


Barro 
New York, 16th 


6 Per Cent. Bonds and Debentures. 

nin ree mon wo yea 

All first-class investment securities 
bought and sold. 


OFFICES: 


New York, 208 Broadway. | London, England. 
ith & Chestnut St. Berlin, Germany. 


Boston, 117 Devonshire 8t. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 
Real Estate Board Building, - - - 
{investments in Chicago Real Estate 


Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


g 


JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Western 
Investments 
a specialty. 


Prominently connected with conservative financia 


operations throughout the West for many years, every | | 


investment, without exception, proving 
and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


No. 173 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Issue its 8 Per Cent. Preferred, Com- 
mon, and Installment Shares—the best 
and safest investment now offered to the pub- 
lic. Competent and experienced financiers 
have examined and approved its plans and 
methods. A limited amount of this stock is 
offered, subject to prior sale. : ; 

Write for prospectus and full information. 


Uncle Sam Aunt Columbia etc., of 
N man, Wash 


Chicago. | h 


FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
MONEY MATTERS. 


WALL STREET TROUBLES TURN THE INVEST 
OR’S ATTENTION FROM SPECULATION TO 
LEGITIMATE INVESTMENT, BASED UPON 
LAND SECURITY.— IMPROVEMENT IN PHE 
HANDLING OF WESTERN MORTGAGES. 


New York, Tuesday, December 16. 

The recent wave of financial disaster in 
Wall Street has served to accentuate more 
forcibly than ever the great and overpower- 
ing element of risk attaching to stock specu- 
lation. A score of big failures have carried 
in their train hundreds of smaller ones all 
ugh the country, with consequent dam- 
age to business interests everywhere, and a 
feeling of uncertainty that holds back men of 


that may be affected in any way by the spec- 
ulative idea. 

But reser 4 lying idle is of no value to any 
one, and in this crisis the mind of the investor 
of small savings reverts with satisfaction to 
the favorite *‘ Western Mortgage,’’ now ren- 
dered a more reliable form of investment, 
gonerally speaking, by the flood of investiga- 
tion which has during the past year been 
poured upon the subject. e result of this 
has been to crowd out of the field many of 
the fraudulent companies, and to make the 
best ones better still. 

Before investing, of course it is n 
to consider how one can secure the maximum 
of profit with the minimum of risk ; and here is 
where many a man has made the fatal mis- 
take of accepting one of the many urgent 
offers of 8, 9, 10, or 12 per cent., only to lose 
in the end his entire savings. The best course 
to adopt in such matters is to select as a guide 
some investment company composed of men 
of sound judgment, unexceptionable business 
standing, absolute integrity, and large per- 
sonal responsibility, and then rely upon their 
advice and guidance. 

Some two years ago The Christian Union 
made reference to one of these companies, 
then known as the Mortgage Investment 
the officers of which were 
Charles R. Otis, of Otis Elevator fame, and 
G. Livingston Morse and Sidney E. Morse, 
sons of the founders of the New York ** Ob- 
server.”’ It said: 

**The record of the Investment Com- 
pany which has its headquarters in the 

orse Building, New York, and for its 
officers well-known New York business 
men goes far to prove the advantage to 
the investor of concentrating the business of 
loaning Eastern capital on Western propert 
(which was formerly done largely throug 
Western banks and individual loan agents) 
in the hands of loaning companies with large 
resources, which have their experienced and 
salaried agents in different localities under 
careful supervision, and whose officers are 
men of great personal responsibility.” 

Since the time when The Christian 
Union spoke thus highly of the company 
it has enlarged its capital from $50,000 
-to $500,000, and changed its name to ‘* The 
Bunnell and Eno Investment Company,” 
the better to avail itself of the valuable 
connections established in various parts 
of the country, and in Europe, by Messrs. 
Bunnell and Eno, through whom its loans 
ad always been placed, and to whose 
“es judgment and conservatism is Jargely 

ue its ability to boast that in an experience 
of fifteen years, during which large sums have 
been invested, not a dollar of principal or 
interest has been lost. 

The same strong names are there yet, and 
the same methods prevail in the execution o' 
the company’s business. It has never been 
tempted by high rates of interest to make 
loans in Saeiedions localities, or in amounts 
larger than a conservative estimate of the 
value of the property would justify. Its 
loans are made by Mr. Bunnell, who is a 
director and a large stockholder, and who re- 
sides in and is thoroughly acquainted with 
the field in which the loans are placed, and 
they are limited to 40 per cent. of his valua- 
tion of the property; he personally super- 
vises and examines the property before the 
loan is placed. 

At the request of some English capitalists, 
an examination was made in August last b 
the law firm of Cary & Whitridge, of 59 Wall 
Street, New York, as to the legality of the 
organization, and by the well-known firm of 
Barrow, Wade, Guthrie & Co., English ac- 
countants, as to its financial standing, its 
modes of business, and the security of its 
oans. The legality of the organization was 
reported as perfect. The examination by the 
accountants was made at both the Eastern and 
Western offices, and comprised a thorough 
examination of its assets and liabilities, as 
well as the security of the loans made, and 
their report was in all respects favorable and 


satisfactory. 


The company has been placed under the 
supervision of the New York State Banking 
Department. It was officially examined by it 
in the present month of mber, and a 
certificate issued that its business was con- 
ducted in a safe and authorized manner. 

Its loans are made at six per cent. interest, 
payable semi-annually. Principal and inter- 
est are guaranteed by the company, and col- 
lected and paid by it to the investor without 
any trouble or expense to him. 

ithertq it has only sold the mortgages 
themselves, but owing to the difficulties ex- 


perienced in getting mo of the exact 
amount which investors wished it has added 


moderate means from investing in channels | tha 


the issue of six per cent. debentures, payable 
five years from date, with semi-annual inter- 
est, and secured by the same class of mort- 
gages deposited with and held by the well- 
known and conservative Holland Trust Com- 
pany of New York City,.as trustee for the 
payment of the debentures ; $52,500 of mort- 

ages being deposited for every series of 
$50,000 of debentures issued. These debent- 
ures are countersigned and certified by the 
Holland Trust Company as so secured by 
such mortgages. 

The debentures are issued in denominations 
of $200. $300, $400, $500, and $1,000, and 
just as a savings bank, by combining a vast 
number of small individual deposits, is en- 
abled to so invest the aggregate as to pay 
each small depositor a fair rate of interest, so 
this company, by issuing debentures for 
moderate amounts, gives the holder the bene- 
fit of mortgages upon property of many times 
t value. - 

Either mortgages or debentures can be ob- 
tained at the Company’s New York office, 
140 Nassau-Street (in the Morse Building. 
owned by the Messrs. Morse); at the office of 
the President, Pine Plains, Dutchess County, 
N. Y.; or from any of the advertised agents ; 
and the debentures are also for sale by the 
Holland Trust Company at its banking house, 
No. 7 Wall Street, New York. 

The success and conservative management 
of The Bunnell & Eno Investment Company 
has secured for it the confidence of a large 
class of Eastern investors, to whom private 
references will be given upon application. 


THE Bunnett & Eno INVESTMENT 
CoMPANY, 


140 Nassau St., New York. 


HELENA, 


MONTANA, 


AS A PLACE TO INVEST MONEY. 


Th he 
citizens of Helena in mining cuberee> induced by 
sing therefrom 


the world. 

Eastern incomes based upon 5and 6 per cent. in- 
vestments may be largely augmented without risk, 
by shifting the principal to a locality offering wider 
opportunities. 

A visit to Helena will demonstrate the truth of this 
statement and convert the most incredulous. 


For full information, address, 
L. G. PHELPS, Sec’y Citizens Committee, 
Helena, Montana. 


It would be a gain to you t-- 
know how money is lent at the 
west, if you lend; but if every 
one knew, the rate would gc 
down. 

“Put your Money on Grov. 
ing Property” —pamphlet free. 

Tue Kansas City Investment ComPANy, 

Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, Hampshire. 


Hartford, Connecticut. 
Office John Jeffries & Sons. Boston. 


The American Guaranty Loan & 
Investment Co, 


Incorporated under the Laws of the State of Colorado. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, - $100,000. 
916 Seventeenth Street, - Denver, Colo. 
M. VAN BUREN, Secretary. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


8 per cent. on improved inside property. 
10 per cent. net on improved irri- 
gated farms. 

ALL LOANS FULLY GUARANTEED. 


. Rererence: Denver National Bank. 


ANSAS CITY is on the 
eve of a ‘‘boom.” Inves- 
tigate and be satisfied. The 
time to invest is before the 
boom Corre- 


commences. 
spondence solicited. 


INVESTMENT BROKERS, 
712 Wyandotte Street, - Kansas City, Mo. 


leaves open = oppor 
tunities in real estate and building investments, : 
. which, while absolutely safe, yield incomes ranging 
F from fifteen to fifty per cent. annually. Real Estate 
is constantly on the advance in value as the result 
of an output of wealth unequalled in the history of 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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FINANCIAL. 


CAPITAL, 


Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor, $100,000, 
Placed wholly beyond reach of the Company, for Collateral Security to Clients. 


AN LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


B5OO,O0O. 


der State authority and supervision, and with tual succession, for the 
Incorporated and eperating under Pe perpe 


LOAN, TRUST, AND ANNUITY BUSINESS. 


Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 


es d 
tate Mortgages 


CLINTON MAR President. 
C. E. SHANNON, 2d Vice-Pres. and 


to make saf 
th unquestionable security for prompt payment 


Trust Officer. 


or Receiver. 5 per cent. paid on time de 


posits. 
e investments. We loan money for them on 
of prin and interest. 


G. A. ELDER, Vice-President. 
JAMES B G8, Becretary and Treasurer. 


S, 
"ey, 


Offers unequaled opportunities to investors, 
The country is rich in agricultural produc- 
tions, and recognized as the greatest corn and 
stock producing section in the West and the 
center of the corn and grain district. Sioux 
City has a’ population of 40,000. All the 
latest improvements, electric and cable rail- 
ways, finest business blocks and institutions, 
unsurpassed facilities as a railroad center, 
and ranks third as a pork and beef packing 
center. Finest climate the year round. One 
of the handsomest and very healthiest of 
cities. All these are solid facts for investors. 
Property here is a great purchase now. Great 
inducements offered to parties desirous of 
putting up buildings on long leases, at good 
round rates of interest. Loans placed on im- 
proved property, guaranteeing Six Per Cent. 
Inside property exclusively. E. E. Yurzy & 


oy SIOUX CITY 


Co., Real Estate and Investments, United | § 


Bank Building, Sioux City, Iowa. Refer- 
ences: Corn Exchange, National Bank, Home 
Saving Bank. Correspondence solicited. 


PIERRE 


the Capital of South Dakota, is to be to South Da-. 


kota what Omaha is to Nebraska, Denver to Colo- 
rado, Detroit to Michigan, eic.; that is, the commer- 
cial and wholesale center. 
It will pay you to write for information regardin 
real estate investments. W.F. BAIRD, Pierre, 8. D. 
Pierre National Bank, 
References :< First National Bank, 
Nat’i Bank of Commerce. 


Wm. M. Bushnell, Pres. A. R. Bushnell, Sec. and Treas. 


The Standard Investment: Co, 


Of ST. PAUL, MINN. 
{ (Formerly Bushnell & Bushnell.) 
Hues L. Russeu., Eastern Manager, Hartford, Conn. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. 


First M e Loans. Interest at 6, 7, and 8%. 
First-class on hand for sale at par and 
accrued interest. Send for our detailed 
descriptions of loans. 
BT. PAUL REAL ESTATE HANDLED. 


NATIONAL REALTY COMPANY 


Incorporated under the Laws of Maine, 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 5,000 SHARES OF $100 EACH. 

The Company offers 400 shares of the Capital Stock 
at par. This gives the purchaser an excellent oppor- 
tunity to secure an interest in Sioux Falls prop- 
erty at the lowest prices, on the same basis as parties 
who purchased in large lots, and having your in- 
vestment safely cared for by parties thoroughly un- 
derstanding the business. Send for prospectus and 
full particulars. NATIONAL REALTY CO. 

Hon. W. W. BROOKINGS, Manager for the Com 
pany, Bioux Falls, South Dakota. 


DO YOU WANT RITE to 
MONEY ? F. 1. WHITNEY, 
WORK? Paul, 

and say just wha 
HEALTH? you and an- 
A FARM? swer will be sent 
A HOME? free, together with 
BUSINESS? & publications. 


0 AN S FOR CORPORATIONS 
AND INDIVIDUAL 
INVESTORS MADE. 


Bearing 6%, 7% and 8%. 


We dealt Mortgage Loans, Commercial! 


Paper, Bank Stocks and Municipal Bonds. 
KEFERENCES National Bank of Kansas City; First Nat. 
Bankof New York, First Nat. Bank of Chicago; Maverick 
Nat. Bank of Boston. MERCANTILE LOAN AND 
TRUST CO. . 501-503 Delaware St., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


DENVER-COLORADO. 


Net on improved inside property from one 
. to five years. Inf and references 
8% freely given by 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Ool. 


L. W. SPEAR, 


109 Chamber of Commerce Building, Duluth, Minn. 
Loans and Investments. 


L. W. SBrmar, Treasurer Northwestern Investment 
Company, Washington, D. O.; Duluth, Minn. 


THE SECURITY CoO. 


OF SIOUX OITY, IA., 
Invites correspondence regarding ite MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAF 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


We also offer mortgages on Sioux City property 
These securities have invariably proved satisfactory 
during an experience of seven vears. 


It has the only steel works west of the 
souri River (emplo men), of the 

smelters in the world (employing 1,800 men), 
rous manufacturing indus- 


tn tho Dalted inten 
es in the 

HARD & MeOLEES, Real Estate and Investment 

Agents, Pueblo, Colo. 


The Middlesex 


Banking (Company, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Offers 6 r cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of lat mortgages with the Union Trust 
ee poy of New York. Amount of issue lim- 
ited law. Connecticut Trustees, Execu- 
tors, etc., can invest in these bonds. 

FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 
Bread Street. 


DEN V 
Guaranteed Loans net 8%. 


Best Real Estate Investments. 
Inside Property only. References, 
maps, etc., freely sent. 
— VAN LAW & GALLUP 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 


East 


as Chi 

LES FARTH 

ati f at the of nearly TEN THOU- 

won wth insures a 


W 8x loan money at 5 per cént. when you 
can get 7 or § with equal security and 
no taxes to pay? For particulars write to 

RED H, Newson, Pres. Chamber of Com? 
merce. Oeden. Utah. 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


INCOMPARABLE IN FLAVOR. 


Use it for Beef Tea, Soups. Sauces (Game, 
Fish, &c.), Aspic or Meat Jelly. 


One pound of Extract of Beef equal to forty pounds 
ean beef. Genuine only with signature o 
von Liebig, as shown above, in blue. 


KIRK’S ASTHMA REMEDY. 


PERSONS SUFFERING FROM 
Asthma, Catarrh, Hay Fever, Infin- 
enza, Whooping Cough or Bronchitis 
Cured. Immediate relief obtained by using 
KIRK’S ASTHMA REMEDY. 
Price $1.00, of D ists or by Mail. 
Send for free Sample. — Mention Paper. 
E. K. Kirk Mfg. Co., 94 Thompson Street, N.Y. 


KINDERGARTEN, 


occupations, etc. Invaluable for primary ers 
. 61.50a year. Sample co cents. 
mothers. 8 y Pp day Schools 
Alice B. & Co., 161 LaSalle St., Chicago. 


DEFINITIONS THAT DO NOT 
DEFINE. 


Lord Althorp, when Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, having to propose to the 
House of Commons a vote of four hun- 
dred pounds a year for the salary of the 
Archdeacon of Desial, was puzzled by a 
question from Mr. Hume: “ What is the 
duty of an archdeacon?” So he sent 
one of the subordinate occupants of the 
Treasury Bench to the other House to 
obtain an answer to the question from one 
of the bishops. The messenger met first 
with Archbishop Vernon Harcourt, who 
described an archdeacon as “aid-de-camp 
to the bishop ;” and then with Bishop 
Copleston, of Llandaff, who said: “ The 
archdeacon is oculus episcopi.” Lord Al- 
thorp, however, declared that neither of 
these explanations would satisfy the 
House. “Go,” said he, “and ask the 
Bishop of London. He is a straight- 
forward man, and will give you a plain 
answer.” To Dr. Bloomfield accord- 
ingly the messenger went and repeated 
the question, “‘ What is an archdeacon?”’ 
‘¢‘ An archdeacon,” replied the Bishop, in 
his quick way, “an archdeacon is an ec- 
clesiastical officer who performs archi- 
diaconal functions.” And with this an- 
swer Lord Althorp and the House were 
perfectly satisfied. It ought to be added, 
however, that when the story was re- 
peated to the Bishop himself, he said that 
he had no recollection of having made 
any such answer, but if he had it must 
have been suggested to him by a saying 
of old John White, a dentist, whom he 
had known in earlier days, who used to 
recommend the use of lavender water to 
his patients,'and when pressed for a reason 
for his recommendation, replied: “ On 
account of its lavendric properties.” 


ROBERT BROWNING’S VOICE. 


H. R. Haweis, in the London “ Times,’’ 
writes : To-day was the anniversary of 
Robert Browning’s death at Venice, and 
at five o’clock in the afternoon, in singu- 
lar commemoration of it, an event unique 
in the history of science and of strange 
sympathetic significance took place at 
Edison House. The voice of the dead 
man was heard speaking. This is the 
first time that Robert Browning’s or any 
other voice has been heard from beyond 
the grave. It was generally known that 
Colonel Gouraud had got locked up in 
his safe some words spoken by the poet 
on April 7, 1889, at the house of Rudolph 
Lehmann, the artist. But up to yesterday 
the wax cylinder containing the record 
had never been made to yield up its 
secret. Yesterday Dr. Furnivall and 
Colonel Gouraud happened to meet at 
my house, and the President of the 
Browning Society (Dr. Furnivall) re- 
minded Colonel Gouraud that it was the 
anniversary of their mutual friend’s 
death, and this would be a fitting occa- 
sion to test the integrity of the cylinder 
containing his voice. Accordingly, after 
wiring to Rudolph Lehmann to meet us, 
we adjourned to Edison House. 

The small white wax cylinder contain- 
ing the record carefully wrapped in wool 
was produced, and, on being put upon 
the machine, the voices at Rudolph Leh- 
mann’s house on the night of April 7, 
1889, were accurately reproduced. First 
came a m in Colonel Gouraud’s 
voice addressed to Edison, informin 
him that Robert Browning’s voice a 
follow his own, and then, whilst in 
breathless silence the little, awed group 
stood round the phonograph, Robert 
Browning’s familiar and cheery voice 
suddenly exclaimed, ‘“ Ready ?” and im- 
mediately afterward followed : 

“IT sprang to the saddle, and Joris, 


and he ; 
“] galloped,” ete. 


¢| And all went on in a most spirited man- 


ner down to the words, 
“Speed echoed the . . . 
Then the voice said hurriedly, “I forget 
it! er (some one prompts), and 
Browning goes on : , 
“Then the gate shut behind us, the 
lights sank to rest” 
(and again the poet halted). “I—I am 
exceedingly sorry that I can’t remember 
my own verses ; but one thing that I re- 
member all my life is the astonishing 
sensation produced upon me by your 
wonderful invention.” Then there was 
a pause—Rudolf Lehmann reminded us 


that Browning left the speaking-tube, 
but on being asked to aathoabionte his 
own words, returned. So presently in a 
loud voice came shouted at us “ Robert 
Browning.” The murmur of applaudin 

voices and loud clapping of hands fol- 
lowed. After this extraordinary seance, 
the wax cylinder was taken possession of 
by Miss Fergusson, who had manipulated 
noe ee on the night of April 7, 


The end for which the little company 
had met was accomplished ; a few relia- 
ble persons could now bear witness to the 
fact that the record of Robert Brown- 
ing’s voice was audible, satisfactory, and, 
considering that the cylinder did not 
represent the latest phonographic im- 
provements, perfect. The 
witnesses were then taken phonograph- 
ically, each speaking a few appropriate 
words into the mouthpiece. The cylin- 
der containing the record of the wit- 
nesses was finally added to the Browning 
phonogram, and this invaluable relic was 
then restored to its place in Colonel 
Gouraud’s already historic library of 


voices. 


GOT OR GOTTEN. 


An eminent Shakespearean scholar 
writes in the “ Critic:”’ “ Apropos of par- 
ticiples in -en, gotten for got has similarly 
become popular within the last few years. 
This is legitimate, of course, but the dic- 
tionaries all give the PP. of get as got, 
gotten, implying that the former is more 
in use ; just as under forget they give for- 
gotten, forgot. Some grammars refer to 
gotten as ‘ obsolete’ or ‘ obsolescent.’ Mr. 
Aldis Wright, in the last edition of his 
excellent ‘ Bible Word-Book’ (London, 
1884), calls gotten ‘the old form’ of the 
participle, ‘ now used only in the com- 
pound ill-gotten.’ If I remember right, 
one seldom if ever hears it in England, 
but it is getting to be the more common 
form in this country ; and I have heard 
of teachers who fell their pupils that it is 
the only correct form. Shakespeare uses 
it only five times, his usual word being ~ 

t.” This recalls the remark of another 
critic, who says : ‘Gotten is a Chautau- 
quan revival of an archaism, chiefly used 
by speakers whose undue anxiety for ac- 
curacy leads them to use such phrases as 
‘ Between you andl.’ No first-class Ameri- 
can writer, until within the past few years, 
and no first-class English author up to 
this time, habitually writes gotten. Its 
most harrowing use, of course, is when 
the verb to get is itself quite out of place, 
superfluous, or inappropriate, 
have gotten back.’’ 


A FOOLISH FRAUD. 


The “ Times ” of December 11 con- 
tained this interesting item about the 
tragedies of the Venetian poet and ec- 
clesiastic Delfino, who died in 1699, aged 
about eighty : ‘‘An interesting seizure 
was made yesterday by customs officials 
attached to the New York Post-Office. 
It consisted of an old quarto volume 
printed in Italian and entitled ‘ Le Trage- 
die di Giovanni Delfino, Senatore Vene- 
ziano, poi Patriarca d’Aguieja, E Car- 
dinale ai Santa Chiesa Cioe in Padova, 
CICICCCXXXITI.’ .. . The tragedies 
consisted of ‘La Cleopatra,’ ‘La Lucre- 
gia,’ ‘Il Creso,’ and ‘Il Medoro.’ This 
old volume was addressed to Judge Will- 
iam Allen, Northampton, Mass., and 
came from Italy. When the book was 
opened it was found to contain a linsey- 
woolsey head-dress, such as is worn by 
Italian peasant women, and, in order to 
smuggle this article, valued at twenty- 
five cents, through the mails, the inside 
of the main portion of the old book had 
been cut away by some sacrilegious hand. 
The volume, thus mutilated, formed a 
sort of box into which the head-dress was 
packed. As the book was ‘ printed ina 
language other than English,’ under the 
new tariff it was admissible free of duty. 
The old volume is finely printed, and 
contains an admirable steel engraving at 
the beginning, which was judged to be a 
portrait of the Cardinal author. This 
plan of smuggling is a very old one and 
rarely, if ever, succeeds. It was esti- 
mated that the duty on the head-dress 
might be about ten cents, and for this a 


volume said to be possibly worth $100 
was i 


Acts as Executor, | 
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we will send full information, with maps, etc. a 
0. E. LOVETT & Od .. Duluth. Minn. 


Motto for the Week: 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow : 
The Year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


—TENNYSON. 


Between Us. 


NEW YEAR in the calendar and a néw 
volume of The Christian Union begin 
to-day. That each may be better and 
brighter than any previous year or vol- 
ume is the wish that goes out from the 
Publisher’s Desk to each member of the 
widespread Christian Union family. Each of us can 
do something to make the New Year a happy one for 
those who are within the reach of our influence. Sup- 
pose we do it! If every one who reads this para- 
graph uses the daily opportunities that come to him for 
diffusing sunshine and helpfulness, the aggregate in- 
fluence toward happier lives will be enough to discour- 


age the most ardent pessimist. 


* 


What the New Year shall bring forth for The Chris- 
tian Union cannot be prophesied in detail. It isa 
Paper of To-day, and the issues of each week form in 
large measure the basis on which the number for the 
week is made. It may be broadly said, however, that 
the editorial plans now in process of being worked out 
insure fifty-three numbers that will in the aggregate 
be stronger and better than any preceding volume of 
this family paper. Announcement has already been 
made of some of the special features that are in prep- 
aration. Other announcements will be made from 
week to week. 


“How to Prevent Crime” is a vastly more impor- 
tant problem than how to punish crime—a problem 
toward which more and more is directed the attention 
of students of sociology and government. A remark- 
ably original and suggestive paper on this topic was read 
at a recent meeting of the Twilight Club of this city 
by Warden Brush, of Sing Sing Prison. The author of 
the paper speaks from the experience of years in prison 
administration, and advances some novel ideas which 
we will not here anticipate. The Christian Union 
has procured the paper for publication, and will ac- 
company it with expressions of opinion both on the 
views of Warden Brush and on the subject generally 
from several writers and thinkers of note—among 
them Mr. John Swinton, Congressman-elect J. De Witt 
Warner, Theodore W. Dwight, of the Columbia Law 
School, Elbridge T. Gerry, and ‘Superintendent Z. R. 
‘Brockway, of the Elmira Reformatory. We believe 
that this interchange of news deserves and will obtain 
a careful reading, and hope that it will provoke a still 
wider discussion in the press at large. This group of 
papers will be the leading feature of next week’s 
issue. 

« « 

These keen-edged sentences about advertising are 
from an article by Mr. N.C. Fowler, Jr., in “ Printer’s 
Ink.” They are hints worth heeding: “Tell the 
story briefly ; if it be a long story, take a long time in 
telling it, and tell it in short chapters. . . . Let your 
space be as big as your business. ... No more think 
of crowding your advertising into crowded space than 


of crowding salesroom space. Customers are much | 


more important than spacious warerooms. Better have 
both. ... The successful advertiser invariably has 
plenty of space, and uses few words in it ; and, what is 
more, he never cuts his advertising during the alleged 
dull times. He kuows what he is about. Experience 
has taught him that the time to advertise is all the 
time, and that a clear statement of a few words, fresh 
always and honest, will do the business. . . . It is all 
well enough to use small space, if you can hire folks 
at a reasonable price to look at it.” 

_ Any subscribers who are willing to send their copies 
of The Christian Union after reading to families 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


where they would be welcome and useful, are invited 
to send their addresses to the publisher, who will be 
glad to put them in the way of thus doing good. 


A Classic in a New Dress. 


Oue of the classics, the wisdom of which is of such 
universal application that it is at home in all languages, 
is Ausop’s Fables, a book for the whole world, the 
teacher and the delight of every generation, pos sess- 
ing an element of interest for children, for maturity, 
and for old age. Tried by every test of universality, 
ZEsop’s Fables is a book of the first order. The story 
element makes it one of the most attractive books in 
the world to children; the variety and keenness of 
its wit, the pungency of its judgment, and its practical 
sagacity make it the companion of those who are deal- 
ing face to face with the great questions of life ; while 
its broad and genial wisdom give it a peculiar claim 
upon those who have passed through the struggle and 
have come to the time when they can meditate upon 
what has passed. The Christian Union proposes, dur- 
ing the year of 1891, to present to its readers a care- 
ful selection of these fables, printed in the most artistic 
fashion. Each fable will be accompanied by an illus- 
tration of great value, reprinted from a notable 
edition of sop which appeared in London in 1793. 
These illustrations have an old-time quaintness, sim- 
plicity, and force, and will give the fables fresh inter- 
est and point. We believe that we cannot serve our 
readers better than by recalling to them, in a beauti- 
ful form, this wise and interesting classic. 


Winter Travel for Flealth 


and Recreation. 


Very few people realize the immense growth of 
winter travel and the multiplication of winter resorts 
during the past decade. There was a time when trav- 
eling and pleasure-seeking were confined almost ex- 
clusively to the summer months, and only a few con- 
firmed invalids sought rest and change in winter; but 
during the last few years winter travel has become 
almost as great as summer travel, and places of rest 
and recreation in the winter months vie in number 
with those in summer months. For the tired man or 
woman a break and change of occupation after the 
holidays is quite as essential as in midsummer; while 
the wintef season offers, for those who can afford the 
education and pleasure of travel, the best opportunity 
of seeing a large part of the country. For the infor- 
mation of our readers on these matters we shall pub- 
lish, the last week in January, an illustrated supple- 
ment, giving a full account of Winter Travel for 
Health and Recreation, describing in detail the various 
routes and the locations which have become noted 
as winter resorts. Our readers may expect a great 
surprise in the interest and magnitude of winter travel, 
and we expect to put into their hands a supplement 
which shall not only be interesting by reason of its 
matter, but extremely useful as a guide for those who 
need a map of the country from the standpoint of a 
winter traveler or pleasure-seeker. 


WOLVERINE COTTAGE FOR BURNHAM 
FARM. 


To the Michigan Readers of the Christian Union: We 
are very sure that you are interested in the work of the 
Burnham Industrial Farm and its mission of saving 
unruly boys. The other day I was telling the story of its 
work in Detroit, and the pressure upon us to take more 
boys—boys who ought, to come—showing how much 
we need more cottages, and a gentleman in the audience 
subscribed afterward $500, to be the first sub- 
scription toward $2,500 for building and furnishing a 
‘Wolverine Cottage.” If that cottage can be 
started by the earliest departure of winter, it can be 
occupied by a family of boys by July. It makes a 
permanent home for ten boys in a training school 
where fresh environments, country life, Christian in- 
fluences, and systematic labor and drill soon raise them 
to fitness for self-supporting citizenship. Let the 
Michigan readers remember their privilege to honor 
their State in a work that knows no State boundaries, 
but reaches its arms wherever there is need of its help. 

Sincerely, W. M. F. Rounp. 

135 E, STREET, NEw YorK. 


By a New Yor«k Business MAN. 

It’s the runaway who takes the majority of risks. 
He then presents his broadest target ; and, further- 
more, @ moving target always has an attraction for 
buckshot. 


You’re convinced that that man has a dishonest 
streak ? Then cut your lines! The only way to get) 
along with such a man is to get along without him. 
The larger the prospective profits, the less your chances 
of realizing them. 


Doing is now your chief duty ; but you may as well, 
bear in mind that there are people in the world, older 
or differently situated, whose proper ambition is to 
learn how to gracefully do nothing—and that’s much) 
the harder job of the two! 

Money alone won’t run a business, a church, or a 
wife. You can, no doubt, tail out this list. Asa matter) 
of fact, gold coin alone hasn’t the least power of germ- 
inating. It needs brains and heart’s-blood to get it 
above ground ; and then it’s cold metal still until 
f ructified by more brains and heart’s-blood. 

The very fact that this advertisement was a good) 
thing last year and everybody said so, is ample evi-| 
dence that it’s no good this year. There was ‘a time 
when achromo was good bait for nibbling subscrib-. 
ers to periodicals ; to-day it’s a yellow dog on the run, 
with everybody kicking at him. 


My grand new idea is rather feeble-looking at first) 
gasp, isn’t it ? Well, I’ve no doubt that George Wash- 
ington, at the same age, was an unpromising Father of 
his Country. But I still think that my idea’s got blood 
in it to pay for the raising. | 

You’d do well to take lessons from some Down-East). 
logger. After he’s launched his logs, he doesn’t leave 
’em to drift down-stream by themselves. If he’ did, 
he’d have his chopping for his pains. Hé follows ’em 
up, and every time they begin to jam, he jumps on ’em, 
and prods ’em, and straightens ’em out. He never takes 
his eyes off those logs till he gets ’em safe down to| 
tide-water. I want my helpers to look after my busi-| 
ness logs in just that fashion. i 

You see, it takes two parties to the contract to 
get a new invention or new product into successful use. 
It takes a user as well as a thing to be used. And the 
user has got to be more or less willing and desirous to 
use it. That willingness, that desire, is often much 
harder to produce than the article itself. Here’s| 
where advertising grease gets in its fine work. 

The merchant who seldom gains popularity—and_ 
never deserves to—is he who works solely for Number 
One, and who consequently figures at the head of a 
line of ciphers, in the form of employees and friends 
each of whom adds to Number One’s numerical im- 
portance, but without receiving any reciprocal ad- 
vantage. On the other hand, the truly admirable 
merchant is he whose success, influence, and popularity, 
constitute a multiple proportionately raising the posi-. 
tion of every man with whom he comes into mercan-. 
tile relations. ‘ | 


THE DEATH OF THE OLD YEAR. 


Full knee-deep lies the winter snow, 
And the winter winds are wearily sighing : 
Toll ye the church-bell sad and slow, 
And tread softly and speak low, 
For the old year lies a-dying. 

Old year, you must not die ; 

You came to us so readily, » 

You lived with us so steadily, 

Old year, you shall not die. 


He was full of joke and jest, 
7 all his merry quips are o’er. 
o see him die across the waste 

His son and heir doth ride post haste, 

But he’ll be dead before. 
Every one for his own. 
The night is starry and cold, my friend, 
And the New Year, blithe and cold, my friend, 
Comes up to take his own. 


His face is growing sharp and thin. 
Alack ! our friend is gone. 
Close up his eyes: tie up his chin: 
Step from the corpse, and let him in 
That standeth there alone, 
. And waiteth at the door. 

There’s a new foot on the floor, my friend, 

And a new face at the door, my friend. 

A new face at the door, —[(Tennyson, 
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A LITERARIAN PERFORCE. 


In one of his pleasant letters from the 
East, Dr. Buckley, of the ‘Christian 
“Advocate,” tells the following story : 

“A certain Christian banker or stock- 
broker of Constantinople, who, in addi- 
tion to having spent some years in Paris, 
and knowing French well, has for a non- 
Moslem an unusual command of the 
Turkish language, occupied leisure hours 
in translating into Turkish a chapter 
from a French work giving the experi- 
ences of a detective in working up noted 
criminal cases. The story is so compli- 
cated that I took the pains to procure it 
in the language of the narrator. 

He had a few copies printed for circu- 
lation among some of his friends. A few 
days after an officer appeared at the 
office of the author with a copy of this 
publication in his hand, and asked him if 
he were the writer. He admitted the 
fact, adding that he hoped he had done 
nothing wrong. The officer asked if there 
were any more of the story. The author 
replied, “Yes,” that there was plenty 
more of the same material. “ Very well,” 
replied the officer, ‘I will call the day 
after to-mogrow, and you will have ready 
for me in manuscript sufficient to make 
another pamphlet of the same size as this 
which you have printed.” The frightened 
author protested that the time was too 
short, but the officer gave him a look 
which gave him clearly to understand 
that the order meant business and refusal 
meant danger, and, naming again the 
hour at which he would call tor the work, 


‘took his leave. 


The literary aspirant, bewildered and 
anxious, shut up bis office, went home, 
and in thirty-six hours of almost contin- 
uous labor accomplished the task as- 


_ signed and returned to his office. At the 


appointed hour the mysterious visitor re- 
appeared and demanded the manuscript. 
With a trembling hand it was passed. 
over to him. He glanced at it a mo- 
ment, then saying, * Yes, that will do,” 
took his leave without offering any ex- 


planation. 


After two days he appeared again, and 
said : **See here, there is some more of 
that story.” ‘The writer admitted that 
there was more of the same kind. “ Very 
well,” was the reply ; ‘“‘the day after to- 
morrow, at the same hour as before, l 
will come again. Have ready the same 
amount of mannscript ;” and, waiting for 
no remonstrances, the man was gone. 
Again the broker shut up, and going 
home applied himself bravely to the task, 
secretly regretting that he had ever seen 
the book from which he was translating. 
Again the officer appeared at the ap-. 
pointed time, and, receiving the roll of 
mauuscript, went away without remark. 

After two or three days, as the broker 
was busy in his office, another officer 
made his appearance, and after asking, 
“Are you Mr. So-and-so?” said: “ You 
are wanted ; you will come immediately 
with me.” ‘The broker turned very pale, 
and began to beg off ; but the officer 
said: “* You have nothing to fear, but you 
must come immediately with me.” ‘he 
broker shut up his place of business, and 
followed the officer to the street corner, 
where they entered a carriage which ap- 

to be waiting for them, and they 
were driven to the palace, received with 
honor by the guards, and shown through 
a side door to a private room. There 
the broker was left alone for some min- 
utes, when a high official entered, bearing 
in his hand the two rolls of manuscript 
which had been prepared under such 
pressing orders. 

“ Are these your writings ?” 

“Yes, your excellency.” 

‘How much more is there of that 
book ?” 

“It is a large volume, your ex- 
cellency.” 

“ Where is it ?” 

“At your servant’s house, your ex- 
cellency.” 

“You will go along with my officer to 
your house and fetch that book here to 
me.” 

The officer was summoned. The man, 
accompanied by the officer, went home, 
and in a short time returned bearing the 
French work from which the extracts had 
been made. He was asked to point out 
how far he had translated. 

“‘ Very well,” said the high official in a 
quiet tone, “you will begin there. Iu 
the next room you will find an abundance 


of writing material; also a French- 
Turkish dictionary. You will set to 
work immediately and complete the 
volume before leaving the place. There 
are servants in attendanée who have 
orders to supply all your wants.” 

‘“‘ And so,” said my informant, “ at the 

time I received the information the lucky 
or unlucky fellow was still hard at work 
upon his great literary undertaking. No 
restrictions were placed upon his commu- 
nications to his family, but no respite 
from work was allowed. His business, 
of course, was suffering, but the possibili- 
ties of a brilliant literary career were 
opening before him.” 
It is well known that in Turkey a 
hymnal for the use of Protestants was 
expurgated, and among other things the 
piece, ‘‘ Hold the fort, for I am —— 
was stricken out. I should not be dis. 
posed to condemn the censor for that, 
but the ground he assigned was that it 
was adapted to stir up an insurrection. 


—A citizen of Jacksonville, Fla., says 
an exchange, deposited 5,000 oranges in 
a public place last week and invited 
passers-by to help themselves to the 
fruit, only stipulating that the eater 
should quarter the oranges and place the 
peel in a barrel of alcohol standing near 
by. About 4,000 oranges were thus dis- 
posed of, to the satisfaction of the donor, 
who will ship the peelings to England to 
be used for medical purposes. It was 
a novel expedient for getting a good job 
done without expense. 

—Yale oow has six United States Sena- 
tors, viz.: Evarts, Dawes, Gibson, Wol- 
cott, Higgins, and Dubois ; and Messrs. 
Platt te Hawley are sons of Yale by 
adoption. 


Cure is Cure 


However it may be effected; but unjust 

‘prejudice often prevents people from trying 
a ‘proprietary medicine,’ until other remedies 
prove unavailing. | 

J.H. Ritchie, Commission Agent, Kingston, 
Australia, writes : 

“For years a confirmed sceptic as to the 
merits of proprietary medicines, I was at last 
converted by the use of Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral. For months a bottle of this medicine, 
of which I had come into possession through 
the kindness of a friend, remained unopened 
in my closet, till one night I was seized with 
a violent cold accompanied by a racking 
cough. Haring none of my usual remedies at 
hand, I thought of the Cherry Pectoral, and 
determined to give it a trial. The result was 
truly magical. Relief came almost instantly, 
and aftef repeating the dose, certainly not 
more than half a dozen times, I found my- 
self thoroughly cured. Subsequently my 
daughter was cured of a severe cough by the 
use of the Cherry Pectoral. I recommend 
this preparation to all sufferers from throat 
and lung troubles.” 

For croup, whooping cough, bronchitis, 
asthma, and consumption the best remedy is 


Aver's Cherry Pectoral, 


[PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


THE ONLY 
Perfect Substitute for Mother's Milk. 
INVALUABLE 

we CHOLERA INFANTUM ano TEETHING. 

A quickly assimilated Food for DYSPEPTICS, 
CONSUMPTIVES, CONVALESCENTS. 

A PERFECT NUTRIENT inall wasting diseases. 
REQUIRES NO COOKING, KEEPS IN ALL CLIMATES, 


f book,“ Th d Feed! 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CoO., Boston. Mase. 


} Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. 


Van Houtews Cocoa 


argest Sale in the World” 


| ‘ : Ask your Grocerforit,takenoother. [62 


DROP POSTAL 


IN RETURN WE WILL SEND YOU OUR BOOK OF 200 PAGES 
FREE. THIS BOOK IS FILLED FROM COVER TO COVER 
WITH THE NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF MANY WELL 
KNOWN MEN AND WOMEN WHO HAVE BEEN RESTORED 
TO HEALTH AND STRENGTH BY THE USE OF OUR 


COMPOUND OXYGEN. 

THE QUESTION HAS BEEN RAISED: “DO YOU PUBLIS 
THE NAMES OF ALL OF YOUR PATIENTS?” 

NOT. WE HAVE NEARLY 60,000 SEPARATE RECORDS OF 
CASES, AND THE LARGE MAJORITY OF THE INVALIDS 
CONCERNED DO NOT CARE TO HAVE ANY PERSONAL 
MENTION MADE OF THEIR MALADIES. IT IS ONLY WHEN WE HAVE SPECIFIC 
PERMISSION THAT WE PUBLISH ANY SIGNED INDORSEMENTS IN OUR QUARTERLY 
REVIEW OR BOOK. IN SUCH -INSTANCES WE ARE GLAD TO GET THE INDORSE- 
MENT. IT HELPS US--IT HELPS YOU--IF YOU NEED ENCOURAGEMENT. 


WE HAVE DISPENSED COMPOUND OXYGEN FOR NEARLY 21 YEARS AND 
OUGHT TO KNOW WHAT WE ARE ABOUT. OUR PATIENTS SAY WE DO. GET 
THE BOOK ANN JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. si 


COMPOUND OXYGEN IS A SALUTARY EXCESS OF OZONE. IT 1S CHARGED 
WITH ELECTRICITY. INHALED TO THE LUNGS IT SENDS A VITALIZING GLOW 
THROUGH THE SYSTEM. STRENGTH GRADUALLY RETURNS. BETTER STILL IT 

AINS. 


SEND FOR THE BOOK. RETURN MAIL WILL BRING IT TO YOU ENTIRELY 
FREE OF CHARGE. 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, No. 1529 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
120 SUTTER Srt., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 68 CHURCH ST., TORONTO, CANADA. 


New 


96 pages, /ree on request. 
Not sold by Dealers; prices toolow. Buy of the Publisher, 
JOHN B. ALDEN, 393 Pearl Street, New York. ?4zse mention 


ESTERBROO 


EN ESTERBROOKECS 


JOHN ST., N.Y. THE BEST MADE. 


THE FORSYTH COMBINATION Bue ane EMBROIDERY MACHINE 
u 


is far superior to an of the kind now in use. 1 new designs for Rug and Embroidery 
Sample Embroidery ern sent on receipt of 10 cents; beautiful Floral d t on recei 
Ontelogue and pricelist «nt free. THE FORSYTH MIG. CO., 204 Dearborn St. 


OUT OF PAPER? CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


If so, and you wish to obtain the leading papers of 
the day, when purchasing, ask your stationer for, and 
nsist on having, 
BOSTON LINEN (for society correspondence). 
BOSTON BOND (/for foreign correspondence). 
BUNKER HILL (for every-daycorrespondence). 
These papers have gained an unprecedented reputa- 
tion in every State and Territory on account of their 
excellent quality and reasonable price. If your sta- 
tioner does not keep them, and will not get them for 


ace JOHN H, PRAY, SONS & CO., 


In connection with our 
wholesale business we are 
accustomed to sell Carpets 
for use in Churches at man- 
| ufacturers’ prices. Corre- 
spondence Solicited, 


Manufacturers’ Agents, 

| 560 Washington Street, Boston, 

| AMPLES ERE 118 Worth Street, New York 


..|\CHURCH ORGANS 


etc., also samples and price of stamping your initial, > 

monngrom. ere, contef-arms, are addres, "Correspondence volicited. 

upon 

SAMUEL WARD COMPANY, E. W. LANE, - Waltham, Mass. 
PAPER MERCHANTS, 

49 & 51 Franklin Street (Entire Building’, Boston, Mass. 


e finest quality of Bells | urches 
Chimes, Schools: etc. | 
j ces. 
BUCKEYE RELL FOUNDRY 
VAN DUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnaili.o 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Best uality ene 

‘for Churches, &c. BELLS 
Also CHIMES AND BELIS, | 
Price and terms free, Name this paper. 


THE NEW MODEL , | 
HALL TYPEWRITER 


WM. E. DUNN, 331 Lexington Av- 
enue, cor. Thirty-ninth New 
aineral for the insertion of artificial that is 


in appearance and —— 
vad dangerous effects as in case ef rubber. 
loid. and metallic plates. 

Those answering an advertisement will Bt 
“IW confer a favor upon the Advertiser and | 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


GREAT OPPORTUNITY FOR SMART AGENTS AS 
WELL AS DIRECT PURCHASERS. 


Send for our catalogues and terms, the former full 
to the brim of good testimonials See our mani- 
felding. Consider the price. Compare with 
others. You’ll buy of us then. Address 


NATIONAL TYPEWRITER CoO., 


1@ Temple Place, . - - - Boston. 
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It seems as if the clensuais sat Sow outside 


How many 
people there 
are who re- 
@ard the 


coming of 


winter as a constant state of siege. 
the walls of health and now and again, led by the north wind and his attendant 
blasts, broke over the ramparts, spreading colds, pneumonia and death. Who 
knows when the next storm may come and what its effects upon your con- 
stitution may be? The fortifications of health must be made strong. 
EMULSION of pure Norwegian Cod Liver Oil and, Hypophosphites of 
Lime and Soda will aid you to hold out a@gazmst Coughs, Colds, Consumption, 
Scrofula, General Debility, and all Anemic and Wasting Diseases, until the 
siege is raised. Jt prevents wasting im children. 


SPECIAL. —Scott’s Emulsion is non-secret, and is prescribed by the Med- 
ical Profession all over the world, because its ingredients are scientifically 
combined in such a manner as to greatly increase their remedial value. 


Palatable as Milk. 


SCOTT’S 


Be sure and get the genuine. 
Manufacturing Chemists, New York. 


CAUTION.—Scott’s Emulsion is put up in salmon-colored wrappers. 
Prepared only by Scott & Bowne, 


All Druggists. 


IS THIS SO? 


When Henry M. Stanley lectured in 
Scranton an informal reception was held 
and many people availed themselves of 
the opportunity of shaking the explorer’s 
hand. Among the number was Mr. E. E. 
Hendrick, a wealthy manufacturer of 
Carbondale, who stopped and said : “ Mr. 
Stanley, one of the things in your book, 
‘In Darkest Africa,’ that interested me 


most coal our vivid account of the 
sufferin your party in ‘Starvation 
Camp,’ “Ng one thing I never could un- 


derstand. When your men were dyin 
for want of food, why didn’t they fish, 
since they were so near the river ?” Mr. 
Stanley’s face was a study. He looked 
at his questioner as if dazed by a blow. 
“Why !” he exclaimed, and then hesi- 
tated in evident surprise and consterna- 
tion for several moments ; “ why, I don’t 
believe a one ever thou ght of it!” The 
hero of the Dark Continent, who has 
commanded admiration because he knew 
so often just what to do at critical times, 
confesses that with food within reach he 
did not see it when starving. Mr. Hen- 
drick moved on with the parting injunc- 
tion: “Mr. Stanley, the next time you 
form an exploring party, take a Yankee 
with you.”—[New York Tribune. 


—A writer of advertisements for a 
_ number of the largest business firms i in 

the country thus earns by his pen, it ig 
said, from $30,000 to $40,000 per year. 
It is said he can discern the meaning o 
current events and put it before his read- 
ers better than almost any leading edi- 
torial writer in America. 


TO THE PACIFIC COAST. 


Go to California via the through lines of 
the Burlington Route, from St. 

uge, car lines of the 
é Bio Grande or or Midland 
Leadville, Glenwood Springs, and Salt 


Lae-aseeeh interesting cities and unsur- 
scenery. g cars all the way. 


MARRIED. 


Church of the Holy Trinity, Philadel phi 
December 30, the Rev. Chinas 


loins nd Miss F 


RELIEVES 


= ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. Price 50 cts.! 


If you plant Roses, Hardy Plants, Bulbs or Seeds, we would like to send you our NEW ous, 
124 pages, peer aa illustrated, FREE on mf py a You will find it interesting and useful. 
We offer all the Choicest Novelties and best t ings in NEW ROSES, HARDY PLANTS, BULBS 
and SEEDS, postpaid to your door, satisfaction guaranteed. Our business is one of the larges* 
in the Country and we will be pleased to vag —* no difference whether your orders are large 


orsmall. Write to-day for our New Guide, F THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. WEST GROVE, PA. 


FIRST PRIZE, $200; SECOND, $100 24S" 


277 PRIZES IN ALL, !tCosts Nothing to Compete. 


Th uirement ie that list 
ately req en at your 
Alleyed and 


pen used m 
enclosed. 
cents in stamps. For further 


(inclosing two cent stamp 


or address 
The ST. PAUL BOOK AND’ STATIONERY COe, 
#, remarkable book on BIBLE PROPHECIES 


ANTED the Wonders Of Foretola History's 


Send for Illustrated rican Pu rd. 
Circulars and Terms Boston or St. PAPER. 


A Perfect Liquid Dentifrice. 


DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


Through its use spongy bleeding gums grow hard and 
firm, teeth white and the breath sweet. 
Delightful and convenient to use. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. PRICE 25 CENTS. 


PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY E. W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
Manufacturers of the celebrated Hoyt’s German Cologne. 


Closes March 15, 1891. 


Arran Hat No words not 
ter’s dictionaries 


ings fyour 
tab blisheds 1851.) 


aT. PAUL, MINN. 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN 


E. FOUGERA & CO., Agents for U. S., 


“=. 30 North William street, N. Y. 


GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE of 16,600 


INVIGORATING 


NG 
and 


b = Medical F: 4 
as the Remedy for 


LOSS of APPETITE, 
FEVER and AGUE; 
¥@ MALARIA, NEURALGIA 

and INDIGESTION, 


of 25 rs in expert- 
mental analysis, torether or with Se val- 
uable aid extended by the 
of Medicine in Paris, hes @ nabled 


a active 


Sian 


restorative nvivora 
from the disagreeable bitterness of remedie 


22 rue Paris. 


or about He A. 
long-time Publishers, 


[Beec herl= 
fern, t BOOKS 


SSTABLISHED, IN 


BARRYS 
TRICOPHEROUS 


FORSTHE 


Hair& Skin. 


An elegant dressing exqusitely perfumed, removes all 
impurities from the scalp, prevents baldness pon 
hair, and causes the hair to grow Thick, Soft and 
tiful. Infallible for curing eruptions "diseases of. the 
skin, glands and muscles, and nick) healing cits, 
burns, bruises, sprains, &c. All Druggists or b ork 
50 Cts. BARCLAY & CO , 44 Stone St. New 
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